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Notes of the Week 


So John Bull is to pay his debt due to Uncle Sam 
on December 15. _ This is the answer to the British 
request for time and for opportu- 
So nity to state our case. It was 
+ childish to expect anything else and 
even more so to base such expecta- 
tion, as seems to have been done by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Mr. Neville Chamberlain, on pri- 
vate assurances given by American statesmen at 
Lausanne and since. Our leaders may be wise men, 
but they do not know America. Countless educated 
Americans and men engaged in international busi- 
ness may realise the folly of forcing the payment 
of such money as our war debts ; even men in office 
may hold out hopes ; but when it comes to action, 
“there's thirty million Western lads will know the 
reason why ”’ their country should not have thie 
dollars legally owed it. Against such, argument 
is powerless. It is, in little, the history of the rati- 
fication of the Peace Treaty over again. 


* * 
* 


But another reason existed for not expecting 


telief now. It is as plain as Punch that the out- 
going Congress and Administra- 
bit are not going to pull the 


chestnuts out of the fire for succes- 
sors who have just beaten them at the polls. Rather, 
if they can, they will leave a mess to bog the Demo- 


Neither will Democrats take an ounce of 
** that’s 


crats. 
responsibility off Republican shoulders: 
not my baby ”’ as Mr. Roosevelt is reported pithily 
to have put it. The Marquis of Reading, in his 
judicious speech on the subject to the English 
Speaking Union last Tuesday, seemed to avoid the 
British official delusions. He has had the oppor- 
tunity to study Transatlantic mass psychology, 
and his advice might be worth seeking before the 
Government pins faith to its alleged project of 
persuading the United States that cancellation of 
the debts pure and simple would be to the advan- 
tage of that country as well as ourselves. 


That the fact is so, is incontrovertible: to make 
this clear to the American elector, for whom world 
economics and European affairs are as Chinese, is 
another story. Lord Reading remarked that it was 
hard on us to have to go on paying, while our 
debtor has been wholly let off. The obvious retort 
to this is that we should have thought of that be- 
fore agreeing to let him off, chiefly at the instiga- 
tion or owing to the acts of the creditor who now 
refuses to do the like by us. 


President Hoover, indeed, does.not wholly bang 
the door on future discussion, and Mr. Amery’s 
suggestion of paying in gold, denouncing our com- 
mercial treaty with the U.S., and clapping pro- 
hibitive duties on to American goods at least merits 
consideration as a possible contribution to it from 
our side. 
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Thursday’s debate on the address on the 
Scottish legislation adumbrated in the King’s 
speech should serve to open 
St. Andrew’s English eyes to the importance of 
Cross the movement in Scotland for 
Home Rule, to which the Saturday 
Review was one of the first organs to draw pointed 
attention. Great Britain has suffered too much 
from the long drawn out struggle over Irish Home 
Rule to face with equanimity the prospect of a 
claim for Dominion status, a separate Parliament, 
and a customs tariff north of the Tweed. The 
true Conservative position is fairly plain: not to 
allow Labourites and Samliberals to get the credit 
for backing a movement that they fondly hope 
will give them a majority in a future Scottish 
Parliament, and to see that genuine existing 
grievances are remedied. 


Chief among these are the time and expense to 
which the distance of the capital puts those con- 
cerned in practical Scotch affairs that require treat- 
ment by private or noncontentious bills. Some 
such business is already dealt with by Commis- 
sioners at Edinburgh: the government now pro- 
poses as a first instalment of remedial measures to 
introduce a bill to enable all Scotch private bills, 
without exception, to be so treated. There is also 
to be a Court of Sessions Bill dealing with legal 


reform in Scotland. 


* * 
* 


’ Like other military, the Disarmament Conference 
is tearning to mark time. Whether the delegates 
are really jearning, or merely doing 


-it perforce, may be doubtful. 
mg Other lessons too should be in the 


process of absorption by certain of 
them. For instance, Sir John Simon, who never 
‘practised in the criminal courts, has a chance to 
learn somewhat late in life that partial surrender to 
blackmail only increases the blackmailer’s appetite. 
‘He it was who demonstrated in the British Note 
that Germany had no right to demand the abroga- 
tior! of the military clauses in the treaty of peace ; 
and those who make peremptory demand for some- 
thing to which they have no right under threat, if it 
is not given, of retaliatory measures, can bear no 
other name than that of maitres chanteurs, anglice, 


blackmailers. 
* 


* 
Since September Sir John Simon has been en- 
gaged in the attempt to give Germany part of what 
she wants, namely, open and com- 
Words plete military equality with her 
former enemies, while withholding just enough to 
enable him to profess not to have yielded to the 
said blackmail. | Now he finds that his position 
cannot be secured by offering equality of status, 
whatever that may mean, leaving the rest to trickle 
after: an instalment is not wanted, and he must, to 
use language appropriate to the transaction, come 


_across with the goods or take the consequences, 


that would be the failure of the Disarmament Cop. 
ference on which he has rashly and needlessly set 
his heart. For, whatever influences may by» 
brought to bear on him, Sir John Simon, as foreign 
secretary, must bear the responsibility. 
** 
* 
Before taking sides against the French claim to 
have security guaranteed by other means if those 
of armed defence are to be reduced, 
= this country would do well to reflect 
that France has already reduced 
her army, compared to that of 1913, by nearly 18 
per cent., while both Italy and the United States 
have increased theirs by over 50 per cent. In 
September our Government was put at least in 
partial possession of the real facts concerning pre- 
sent German armaments, which shocked its equan. 
imity. Granted, that our memory does not go 
back for fourteen years. But can it not function 
over a period of two months ? 
* * 
* 
Are we on the verge of a revolution in transport 
and at the same time of the salvation of the British 
coal industry ? These may appear 


to be somewhat startling 
end Ceal tions, but consider two or thtee 


things which have happened 
during the last few days. An Armstrong. 
Whitworth oil-electric locomotive has just been 
completed capable of taking sixty passengers a 
distance equivalent to a journey round the world at 
sixty-five miles per hour for a fuel cost of twenty- 
nine shillings a head. The Prime Minister has 
hinted that further work is to be done in connection 
with the extraction of oil from coal by hydrogena- 
tion, and we understand that a great industrial 
undertaking is so confident of a process it has tested 
that it is willing to put several million pounds 
into its development if it is relieved from excise 
duties and if the duty on imported petroleum is 
maintained. All of which is encouraging news 
both for the country generally and in particular to 
the coalfields which are suffering so heavily from 

unemployment. 

** 
* 

Mr. Peter Arno, the American humorous 
draughtsman, has had a great welcome in London. 
He deserved it. His private view 
H A at the Leicester Galleries was 4 
great success. Those who have 
suffered much from these desperate 
affairs of small-talk and leg-straddling must have 
been surprised at the spectacle of sober Britishers, 
regardless of the presence of total strangers, in- 


Visitor 


dulging in unrestrained merriment at these 
impudent drawings. But Peter Arno 3% 
irresistible. 
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It is a tribute to the unrivalled position that 
“ Punch ” enjoys in England that the moment a 
new comic genius appears among us we begin to 
compare his work with that of Mr. Punch’s men, 
and even to wonder if we are ever likely to see it 
featuring in our national weekly. Peter Arno’s 
drawings must have made many people wonder 
what can be wrong with our own comic press, for 
nothing quite so vital is being done in England at 
present. 


Peter Arno has neither the range nor force of 
draughtsmanship of our own great Bateman. Of 
‘* Punch ”’ men he most resembles 
the droll W. Bird, but he is al- 

But together simpler, livelier, more 
Naughty audacious. In fact Arno is wittiest 
when most naughty. His great secret is his way of 
making conventional folk utter conventional 
remarks in staggeringly unconventional situations, 
in nudists’ Paradises, upon rafts in mid-ocean, 
etc. 


Moreover, he does not draw for reproduction by 
line-block as the ‘‘ Punch ”’ artists do. He enjoys 
the greater freedom of crayon reinforced by wash. 
These washes appear to be the most spontaneous 
and carefree affairs imaginable. They are not. 
The washes are carefully graded in four or five flat 
tones kept distinct and large passages of white are 
left which can be cut out by the process-engraver. 
That his drawings reproduce so vividly in half- 
tone is evidence of the expert knowledge of his 
craft possessed by this brilliant young graduate of 
Yale. 


Witty 


The League of Nations is to all appearance bent 
on running its head against the great wall of the 
Manchurian problem. What af- 
fects us more is that, to all appear- 
ance also, the British Empire is 
being dragged along at the 
League’s placket strings. If, as some suggest, 
this undignified attitude is in part dictated by sub- 
servience to the United States’ anti-Japanese 
policy, the matter is only so much the worse. For 
any Englishman not a hopeless ideologist or a con- 
firmed mugwump it can hardly be possible to read 
the answer of the Japanese government to the 
Lytton report without complete approval : its his- 
torical statements are in accordance with all avail- 
able evidence, and the policy shadowed forth in it 
the only policy that can be for the benefit of British 
interests. 


The 
New Great 
Wall 


It has already been said in the Saturday 
Review :—China is an abnormal country bordering 
on anarchy, foreign life and prop- 
erty cannot and will not be 
protected by the Chinese, Man- 
churia never really belonged to 
China, Japan has a special and legitimate posses- 
sion there, Japan, through the new state of 


Men’s 
View 


= 


Manchukuo, is the only power that can create order 
there, international control as suggested in the 
Lytton report would be grotesque and unworkable. 
These points all reappear in the Japanese reply, 
and the explanation is obvious. Order is the para- 
mount British interest in the Far East, based on 
strong defence against Communism. The only 
party that can provide this is Japan, our former 
and very faithful ally. Therefore in the Man- 
churian question we ought to back Japan and not 
the United States, the interest of whose Big Busi- 
ness is to maintain unrest so as to have more 
pickings, and the League of Nations whose officials 
think by playing the busybody in China to recoup 
credit lost in Europe. 


If the present course be persevered in, the 
League risks breaking its neck against the wall. 
For ourselves, should we escape that sad fate, we 
can only escape from the embroglio with dimin- 
ished reputation, the enmity of Japan our only 
possible friend in the Far East, and a weakened 
position in India. 

** 
Direct problems are not the only ones 
requiring attention on the chessboard of interna- 
tional politics, and attention must 
The be switched from general disarma- 
Coroner ment, German armament, the Far 
East, and War debts, to the com- 
plicated manceuvres that slowly circle round the 
city of Belgrade. For long the side-tracking of 
Jugoslavia as an European influence, if not its 
actual disintegration, has been known to figure 
among the aims of Italian policy: recent events no 
less than rumours suggest that it is a feature 
destined soon to take a front place. 


At the same moment when we read of a so-called 
‘* Europe ’’ congress in Rome attended by the 
Hungarian premier, Herr Hitler’s two chief lieu- 
tenants, and other hot gospellers for the revision of 
the peace treaties, an ardent crusader is in London 
enlisting the sympathies of Labour M.P’s. and 
other worthy persons for the Croatian separatist 
movement and the inclusion of Croatia in a new 
Danubian confederation. 


** 
* 


The picture afforded by such efforts looks 
remarkably like a corner of the great pre-war 
canvas ‘‘ Mitteleuropa ’’ from the. 

Further — Berlin collection, with a replica in 
Applications Vienna (whence, by the way, most 
of our daily Balkan news seems now to emanate) : 
we are able to supplement it with news received 
from a trustworthy source of a conference held 
within the last two months at Moscow, whither 
journeyed delegates from Berlin, Angora, .and 
other interested states, to discuss the question of 
forming an ‘ Eastern Entente” of Turkey, 
Hungary and Bulgaria under Germano-Bolshevik 
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patronage. This would clearly be a complement 
to the Balkan schemes adumbrated under the in- 
fluence of Italy. ee 

* 
If it be asked how the latter country, which 
brought back so heavy a territorial ‘* bag ’’ from 
the war, can lend herself to smash- 


A ing the treaties securing her title to 
Little it, the answer is that dominant in- 
Mystery fluences at Berlin are very keen to 


get the Duce’s. support, and 
solemnly affirm that to get it they will agree forever 
to Austria’s losing the southern Tirol, 


* 
* 


There can be no sort of doubt about the achieve- 
ment of Amy Johnson—or Mrs. Mollison—in her 
flight to the Cape. And there are 
many reasons why the most un- 
stinted praise should be given to 
it. Women are wonderful crea- 
tures and the spectacular instances of their 
heroism are matched every day by courage and 
fortitude shown by the women of thousands of 
quite ordinary homes. All the more reason for 
applauding generously the spectacular instances. 
Men can do the big stunts—but can they too often 
bear a toothache with courage or mask their feel- 
ings with unselfish fortitude? And the limelight 
follows the big stunts, leaving the lesser heroism 
or the greater cowardice in the shadows. 


* * 
* 


Palmam 


Meruit 


There is another reason for unstinted applause. 
Amy Johnson has had her critics, particularly 
where her ability as a pilot was 
The concerned. The criticism was 
Critics rather whispered than shouted, 
but it was not thereby less unkind or less un- 
generous. Now she has made the critics look and 
feel quite small. Was there so much luck about 
the Australia flight? Obviously some. But when 
a pilot, armed with the knowledge and experience 
which such a flight must give, sets off and accom- 
pishes perfectly another flight not less difficult or 
hazardous, it would be ridiculous to talk of ignor- 
ance or luck. If we may. steal a phrase immortal 
wherever English is spoken or written, ‘‘ Hats off 
to Amy Johnson.”’ es 
* 
This week's revival of Macbeth in the Waterloo 
Road is, briefly, excellent. No more satisfying 
treatment of the play on modest 


The lines could be devised; and it is 
— not sure that greater pomp would 
Again mean a surer touch. Special com- 


mendation is due to Mr. Edward 
Carrick’s costumes and scenery, which give a 
primitive yet noble suggestion. The Brocken-like 
setting of the Weird Sisters and the exterior castle 
scenes admit superb grouping. So long a cast 
cannot be perfect: what matter? Macbeth him- 


self is played with fine judgment by 4M, 
Malcolm Keen, who does not attempt to force his 
powers and therefore produces a remarkable effeg, 
Mr. Keen is undoubtedly one of the best Macheths 
of these forty years. Clear, clean speech, high 
intelligence, and an unusual gift for portraying 
tortured mind: these are his, and he adds y 
moments a truly admirable force, as, for instance, 
in the lines, hard to deliver without rant: 


Come wrath, come wrack, 
At least we'll die with harness on our back, 


in which Mr. Keen was electric. Short of genius, 
it would be difficult to expect more. It is in line 
with Mr. Keen’s previous achievements that he is 
less good before than after the murder: as Maze. 
beth’s mind goes to pieces, so does Mr. Keen's 
grasp on it increase. Miss Margaret Webster, on 
the contrary, is much better before than after. She 
has direct strength, but not as yet enough subtlety 
or quiet concentration to tackle Lady Macbeth’s 
later scenes. No one should miss a performance 
that, circumstances considered, is magnificent. 

* * 

* 


It does not matter very much why the ‘‘ Chicago 
Tribune ’’ should have invented fables about an 
unemployed riot at Buckingham 
_ Fables Palace, supported elsewhere with 
in Slang actual photographs of a tout 
running beside the King’s carriage at the Derby 
and of the crowds which welcomed him with fervid 
affection after his illness, these pictures masquerad- 
ing as evidence of the fables. What matters is that 
this masterpiece of deliberate and outrageous lying 
was published in what passes for a great American 
newspaper. And it matters to America, not to 
England, because while this sort of thing is pos 
sible it is ridiculous for America to make pretence 
of a national culture at all equal to that of Europe. 
Of course, sane Americans are traduced by such 
a press. But it flourishes among them. 
++ 


-Lord Ponsonby was Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the Socialist Government in 
1924, and, incidentally, got intoa 
The Peaceful frightful tangle over a_ trading 
Ponsonby agreement with Russia. He was 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the Dominions 
in 1929 and got into nothing more than a few 
dreary and highly-involved speeches. But for the 
fact that he has held these two high offices (each 
ot them, fortunately, for a very short time) it 
would hardly be worth while to take any notice of 
what he says. 


Foreign countries, however, may still regard him 
as being of some importance in the political life 
of this country, and, that being so, there is some 
excuse for asking him just what he means by say- 
ing, as he did a few days ago: ‘‘ Since the wat 
we were within an ace of going to war with 
another country, the name of which I will not mem 
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tion, and leaflets were ready showing up that 
country as a nefarious breaker of the peace. | 
dare say these are still waiting in case the emer- 
gency arises again. I should think they have got 
various packets of literature charging various 
nations of the world with hideous crimes. We 
should not sit still twiddling our thumbs.” 


Neither should Lord Ponsonby stand up twidd- 
ling a stupid and mischievous tongue. We take 
leave (a) to disbelieve him, and (b) to tell him that 
if he is really interested in establishing good rela- 
tions among the peoples of the earth he has a 
devilish queer way of showing it. 

* 

Statistics of November fog, November drizzle, 
and November lack of sunshine add something 
like insult to injury for such poor 

Novem- wights as tried to enjoy the 

brance countryside last week-end, especi- 
allyon Saturday. As a month November has its 
merits and its beauties, for it brings with it the 
naked stark beauty of trees and the last flaming 
flare of autumn colours. But it has a genius also 
for depressing the heart, embittering the mind, 
and chilling the blood. And Saturday, exercise or 
no exercise, with its raw, damp, cold mist in an 
East wind not lusty enough to disperse the fog 
although it tried out the liver, was the epitome of 
November’s evil genius. So we can, as we gener- 
ally can, do without statistics—unless we use them 
as a basis for determined optimism about sunshine 
12 the last days of the month. Everything, pre- 
sumably, may be made to serve some not ignoble 


end. 
* * 


* 

The new Bishop of Hong-Kong has declined to 
wear gaiters and an apron, finding in this epis- 
’ copal uniform a likeness to Pick- 
me wick at a funeral. And the average 
layman will applaud his possibly 
rude common sense, while recognising at once the 
aptness of his simile. But Dr. Hall will not carry 
many dioceses with him, for gaiters and apron 
evidently make much the same appeal to the 
Church as a brass hat to the Service. Indeed, the 
Atheneum would be a drab place at lunch or 
dinner if all the hierarchy thought as Hong-Kong 
thinks, Meanwhile the Bishop of Chelmsford, a 
man of sense and sensibility, has been foreseeing 
the day—quite soon—in which the people of this 

land flock back to its Churches. 


When he uses this prescience as an argument 
for building new churches he is, within limits, on 
firm ground. And we hope he is clairvoyant or 


clairaudient. But we are reminded of the observa- 
tion, sotto voce, of the Duke of Cambridge during 
a Church prayer for rain: ‘‘ Pray away; but its 
ho good while the wind stays in this quarter.” 


The congregations of indifferent men will not 
return until the Churches have shifted a good deal 
of dead wood. 


* * 
* 


It is good, but not new, to hear that Eton is 
lending a hand, the hands of masters and of boys, 
: in constructive efforts to mitigate 

er ae some of the wretchedness of unem- 
ployment in the neighbourhood of 

Brotherhood the school. This is the sort of 
lead which ought to be given, and it chimes well 
enough with what was best in the Prime Minister’s 
speech to the post-war Brotherhood at Portsmouth. 
The only condition is that the sentiment should 
not be sloppy and any effort thrown in not merely 
the outcome of a spiritual or mental hysteria. But 
Eton ought to be sane enough to avoid these follies 
because the experience of the school mission at 
Hackney Wick is wide and sensible. The East 
End has found an outlet for Eton’s human senti- 
ment for many years, and the work done there has 
been very useful—both to Hackney Wick and to 


Eton. 


* * 


THE ESCALATOR 

I am convinced that I never look so supremely silly 

As when | step onto the escalator at Piccadilly. 

Although I am only one of a solemn, 

Single column, 

I feel utterly alone, 

As we go gliding down into the unknown, 

Passing, without even a friendly smile, 

Another equally solemn single file 

Of human beings gliding up in endless legions 

From the lower regions. 

We are—though I know this sounds trite— 

Like ships that pass in the night, 

Women and men 

Who will probably never see each other again, 

Sometimes the whole procedure is so decorous and 
grave 

That I feel I ought to behave 

As if I were in church : so much so that 

I once almost instinctively removed my hat! 

As a rule however I just stare 

At the neatly framed advertisements of ladies’ 
underwear, 

Regretting that one is given so little opportunity 
to admire 

The particularly attractive young woman in night 
attire 

Who, I have just time to notice as I pass, 

Is doing her hair in front of a glass. 

It is when the steps begin to flatten out and 
disappear 

That I am seized with an unreasoning fear, 

For even now I often wonder 

What would happen if I were carried on and got 
sucked under! 

From which you will gather that I am not yet verv 
well versed 

In the art of stepping off WITH THE RIGHT 
FOOT FIRST. 

W. Hopcson Burnet. 
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LONG the side of one of the Playing Fields 
A of Eton, between the field and the Slough 
Road, runs a wall. It is one of the historic 

walls of the English countryside, for since time 
beyond memory there has been played under it a 
game unlike any other game in the world. It is a 
form of football, played between the Wall and a 
furrow cut in the turf a few yards away from it. 
Two white lines at the end of the Wall mark off a 
space in which alone it is possible to score ; one of 


the goals is an elm tree, on which an area is. 


marked with white paint; and the other goal is a 
door. On next Wednesday, that being St. 
Andrew’s Day, the great match of the year, 
Collegers v. Oppidans, will be played at 
the Wall, and a_ great concourse will be 
watching. And there will be many explana- 
tions of the playing of the game, from those who 
understand it to those who are watching it for the 
first time—what it means to ‘‘ furk,”’ to “‘ stop,’’ to 
‘* get,” how you touch the ball for a ‘‘ shy,’’ and 
call ‘‘ Got it ’’ to the stooping umpire; how you 
try to boss a goal. 


Unsung 


All this will be written about in the papers and 
a dozen Press photographers will be there with 
cameras, and there will be much talk of an old and 
famous game. And all the while unnoticed and 
unsung, in the same part of the Playing Fields 
stands another old goal-tree, with the mark of white 
paint across it to show where the ball shouldstrike, 
as it showed the players of another old game of 
football seventy and eighty and a hundred years 
ago maybe, in the mists of schooldays when no 
game of football found its way to the pages of any 
book or paper. This game of football was played 
for the last time in 1862, and there can be no more 
than ten or twelve living persons who have played 
it or can remember its simple rules. 


The game was called Lower College, and was 
football reduced to its elements. It was played on 
a stretch of rough grass at the side of what is now 
called College Field, in the days before a railing 
fenced the drive from Weston’s Yard to the 
Cloisters, and before the present path was laid 
from the Cloisters to Sheep’s Bridge and Poet's 
Walk. So that the field was rather broader than 
the strip of grass of to-day, and at each end stood a 
tree. On each tree was marked a goal, and from 
the tree right and left ran a furrow, which is the 
old Eton way of marking the boundary of a foot- 
ball ground, and which was known as the line. 
** Bullies ’’ were formed in mid-field, much in the 
fashion of the Rugby scrum of to-day, and then 
began, I imagine, a game which must have been 
more shoving than kicking, for the object of either 
side was less to try to kick the ball at the goal than 
to force it over the furrow, when the attacking side 
might claim a shy. The shy having been allowed 


“Lower College 


A Forgotten Game of Football. 


By Eric Parker 


one of the attacking side took his stand at a fixed 
distance from the goal-tree, and all the defendj 
side ranged themselves between him and the tree, 
As the white line below which the ball must strike 
is within reach of a player standing at the foot of 
the tree, and as the defending side might stop the 
shied ball in any way they chose, it is plain that it 
must have been difficult to ‘* boss ”’ or hit, and so 
score a goal. And it is easy to understand thata 
goal counted more than any number of shies. 


Marindin’s Memories 


So much of detail it is possible to gather from 
existing books. Mr. Arthur Ainger has described 
the game briefly in Eton Sixty Years Ago, and in 
that account he states that the game was last played 
in 1865, but I, who have been privileged to examine 
all the existing records of the game, in the written 
pages of the old College football books, which date 
back to 1841, can find no mention of the game later 
than 1862. And since Ainger’s account is scanty, 
and I wanted to learn more about this primitive 
business, I wrote to one who had actually played it, 
who was a master at Eton when I was a boy, and 
who bears the venerated name of George Marindin. 
One thing I wanted to know was whether, since 
the football ground runs close by a small back- 
water of the Thames, in which lies a pool named 
Perch Hole, the ball did not often go into the 
water, and if so, how they got it out. And by 
return of post came the reply, in the same scholarly 
hand which corrected copies of Latin verses all 
those years ago when I first learned that Marin- 
din’s house colours were green and black :— 


** T am not sure of the boundaries, but I think 
they were about the present path on the north 
side and a line a little short of the ditch on the 
south. The length (rather short for a football 
field) was fixed by lines at the base of trees. One 
would think that the ball might easily be kicked 


into the water, but I don’t recollect that 
happening.” 


** The trees ’’... Only one remains, and there 
is nothing to show where the other stood, and there 
is no date known of its blowing down. The date, 
1862, remains as the last year in which the game 


was played, and to that year belongs a curious 
record. 


The Thirteen Sausages 


The name of the Captain of the College Wall 
eleven was Bulteel, and it was a tradition when I 
was at school that on the morning of St. Andrew's 
Day he ate for breakfast thirteen sausages. His 
eleven was beaten by the Oppidans by thirteen 
shies to nothing. And—there is no explanation of 
this in the old College records—he left Eton that 
afternoon, and in his absence five members of the 
Eleven drew up new rules reforming College foot- 
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ball, and, it would appear, abolishing the game of 
Lower College. 

The one goal tree remains. I stand at its. foot, 
and there come into my mind Francis Thompson’s 
lines At Lord’s ” :— 

“ For the field is full of shades as I near the 

shadowy coast, 


Anda ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of 
a ghost.”’ 


I hear the muffled thuds of a ball, players hard 
breathing, old familiar College names. It is all 
going on in the field there, only a little way from 
the game being played at the wall. 


A Red Letter Day 


My First Stag. 


LTHOUGH I had shot ever since I was old 
A enough to hold a gun I had never till this 
autumn had a chance to shoot a stag, so I 
was particularly delighted to be invited to Perth- 
shire to do nothing else for a fortnight. I knew 
something about the science of the sport having 
read many books and listened to talks on the sub- 
ject. My feelings were divided between worrying 
whether I could be fit enough to cover the distances 
required and my memory of seeing among old 
“Punch ’’ numbers as a child a series of pictures, 
“Briggs in the Highlands,” in which was 
depicted a miserable stout elderly man who after 
incredible journeyings through morass and over 
mountain is brought within point blank range of a 
“monarch of the glen” and misses! 


My first two days I was accompanied by the head 
stalker, who on the second day allowed me to shoot 
what he called ‘‘ a wee staggie,’’ presumably to 


encourage me. The ease with which this animal 
was got deceived me. The next day I had the 
stalker’s second son, a keen lad of 19, who I dis- 
covered afterwards had never taken a rifle out by 
himself before. It was therefore a very great day 
for him and a heavy responsibility. 


The Big One 


We had about five miles to go before we could 
hope to see anything and then coming, over a rise 
we had a view of the loch and across it the steep 
side of the mountain going up to about 3,500 feet. 
There were any amount of deer about, mostly hinds 
with small stags, which Jock described as ‘‘ not 
worth tuppence.’’ We could hear other stags 
roaring over the boundary apparently coming 
nearer, so we decided to wait. After half an hour 
we could see through the glass a really big beast 
coming, driving about fifty hinds before him, roar- 
Ing continually. When he got to within 700-800 
yards we could make him out as very heavy with a 
big spread, but owing to the mist it was impossible 
to make out the points. . 

He turned uphill, crossed over the corrie which 
formed the boundary and then I determined to have 
him if it took all day. 

_to get anywhere near the stag we should ob- 
viously have to go down the hill we were lving on, 
across a flat piece of ground about two hundred 
yards wide; once across this we could get into a 
very deep corrie, climb this, get above his head and 
come down on him. We got down fairly well 


By Ralph Pinker 


although it entailed half sitting in water all the 
way. We then had a rest and debated whether we 
should run bent double across the flat bit, or crawl 
on hands and knees. I should here explain that the 
head stalker had told me his sons believed rather 
in what he called ‘‘ Banging into the deer,”’ i.e., 
rush tactics, while he advocated a cautious style. 
But he added that bold tactics often got one 
when cautious ones didn’t. 


I voted for a quick run and we accomplished it 
successfully, though it was hard work. Going up 
the steep corrie we were safe and could take time. 
We reckoned that when we got out at the 
top we should be within 700-800 yards from our 
beast, and so it was, but at this stage misty rain 
started and the light began to go although it was 
not quite four o’clock. Suddenly there came three 
separate roars quite close and we saw two stags 
coming from behind us, roughly three-quarters of 
a mile away, and a smaller beast between us and 
our objective; fortunately the small one was 
moving downwards and in a few minutes he was 
away. One of the two behind us was definitely a 
good head, but I decided to stick to the original. 


A Crumpled Flask 


We got along fairly well here, crouching on our 
right sides and holding on the side of the hill with 
our hands. At about four hundred yards I wanted 
to shoot but Jock dissuaded me because of bad 
light. About another two hundred yards on there 
was a small ridge, and Jock said if he could 
get there we were sure. This last bit entailed a 
sort of scrambling run during which I took a fall 
on my back and crumpled a flask in my hip pocket. 
I had to have a blow at this stage and just as I was 
going to crawl up to the top of the ridge, I heard 
a kind of snort, so I stood up and as the stag turned 
broadside I fired and heard the bullet strike. It 
was a comparatively easy shot and he swayed back 
and forth and then ran on in that crabbed sort of 
way they do when hit near the heart. I gave him 
the other barrel and it knocked him over. The 
time was 4.45 p.m. and we had started the stalk at 
one. He-was an eight pointer with a quite phen 
omenal spread, and weighed 17} stone. 


It is a great sport with a tremendous thrill which . 
I think you get from the knowledge that you are 
after such an essentially wild animal with no arti- 
ficial means of getting close to it. 
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THIS WEEK’S ARGUMENT 


Il n’y a que le premier pas qui coilte 


YES, By C. Herries 


ND have you ever skated? And have you, 
A not otherwise than in the manner of Mr. 
Winkle (who, of course, was mistaken in 
boasting of skill on the ice before a skate had ever 
been attached to his precarious foot), been im- 
plored, encouraged, at last emboldened to “‘ strike 
out’? If you have, no one knows better than you 
that the first step costs and what it costs. 

You cannot do a grape-vine or waltz on skates 
until the simple edges and turns belong to you; 
you cannot run before you can walk; you cannot 
bring anything to an end before it has been begun. 

Frankly I cannot understand why or against 
what I am arguing. The saying seems to me 
genuinely axiomatic, if not necessarily platitudi- 
nous. Everything depends on the first step, since 
whatever follows of good or ill, triumph or disaster, 
joy or wretchedness could never have happened if 
the first. step had been omitted or avoided. With 
equal certainty, the first step is the most difficult 
to take or to avoid. And, supposing that you 
decide to change course, the new step, backwards 
or sideways, that must be taken is no less costly. 

Once you have made your step, either to advance 
or to retreat, you are in for it—in for a penny, in for 
a pound. Once you have failed to make it, the 
opportunity is gone. If it were to recur you would 
still be put to the exquisite pains of the first step if 
you wanted to do anything about it. Companies 
are not formed or liquidations engaged in without 
first steps ; battles must have d first shot or a first 
gunfire; members of parliament are not elected 
or governments brought down unless somebody 
casts a vote. 


Look round the world to find one single feature 
of its activities which has no particular beginning, 
in which the beginning is not also the most vital 
and consequential part of it and there is none. The 
very act, unconscious though it be, of being born 
is a first step; and if dying costs or counts more, 
that is the inevitable and secondary consequence 


of being born. Getting up in the morning is a 
first step ; what costs more or counts more? En- 
listing is a first step; the field-marshal’s baton, 
hidden in the soldier’s knapsack, is its corollary. 
‘““ Twice armed is he that has his quarrel just, 
But three times he that gets his blow in fust.”’ 

Always the first step and always the supreme 
importance of the first step, which determines all 
that follows, which fixes the price. 

Is anything left to be said? Let me quote from 
the finest Book in the world, which is, as well, the 
most magnificently written. 

‘* Tf the tree fall toward the South, or toward the 
North, in the place where the tree falleth, there it 
shall be.” 

Or, more obviously, 

‘In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” 

That is my case. 


NO, By J. DerFELL. 


UR friends the French have many estimabe 
O qualities and gifts that we must admire, 
even if we cannot imitate. Among th 
latter is the faculty of putting some wholly fg 
lacious proposition into a proverb. The cliché js 
a well-known part of French mentality ; it is, ¢ 
course, used by a Frenchman not in order to cop, 
vey his view of the truth, but nine times out ¢ 
ten as a neat turn wherewith to dismiss from his 
mind or the conversation a subject that threaten; 
to become a bore. Just so a Frenchman, or pe. 
haps even more a Frenchwoman, on the defeng 
in some totally indefensible argument, will cling 
the matter by suddenly saying: ‘‘ Et puis, c'eg 
reconnu.”’ With this—‘‘ Everyone knows its 
so’’—your position is brushed aside, and ym 
have nothing but to capitulate with a laugh. Sp, 
too, it is with the proverb ‘‘ II n’y a que le premier 
pas qui cofite.”’ 

It shows the remarkable love of argument in the 
Scotch—for I feel my opponent must come from 
north of Tweed—that a man can be found sefi. 
ously to stand up for this hoary evasion of al 
known fact. The first step is a mere nothing: 
anyone can take it. Difficulties only begin t 
arise when he who has set out on a path has to 
‘* stick it” in face of fatigue, contumely, want d 
success. The supreme test is the last step. Itis 
that which counts, which marks a man, which 
costs him all his resources, even to life itself. 
Your weakling gives up at the outset, the first step 
taken, oh! with such ease, then the next two o 
three more hesitatingly, then labour defeating him 
utterly. 

The lesser man perseveres, but even he és 
daunted as evening draws in, chill with a 
bitter drizzle, so much of the way yet to go, # 
little achieved ; and he turns off by an easy by 
path to where a snug light beckons. Alone the 
great soul, vanquishing pain, doubt, sickness 
fear, above all, loneliness, that devil lying in wai 
as the rough road stretches out into darkness, 
comes through torment to where the breaking 
dawn touches the goal with roseate fingers. Wa 
it Christian’s leaving of his home that cost him 
dearest, and not rather the Valley of the Shadov 
of Death and the last fire? 

Did not that last step of Edmund Kean, dying 
the words ‘‘ Othello’s occupation gone,’’ cost him 
more spiritually even than the years of privation 
before his triumph? Or Irving’s refusal ® 
disappoint his public of again seeing ‘“ Tht 
Bells,’’ though knowing it would kill him—wé 
that not an example of great might? And 
Holman Hunt, losing his eyesight that his pit 
ture might be perfect? These were last steps tha! 
cost indeed. To take the highest case of alk 
which cost Him more, which bought more fot 
humanity: the Sermon on the Mount or tt 
Passion? Non, Monsieur, il n’v a que le dernitt 
pas qui vraiment cofite. 
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Music and Musicians 


By Herbert Hughes 


UCCESS brought its familiar penalties to the 
Royal Albert Hall on Sunday afternoon when 
Yehudi Menuhin played to an audience of 
approximately ten thousand people. When Oscar 
Wilde characteristically remarked that nothing 
succeeds like excess he did not overstate the case. 
It is one of the commonest phenomena of modern 
life made visible and tangible by the joint opera- 
tions of journalism and science. 


Those ten thousand people did not, of course, 
come to hear the Bach Concerto No. 2 in E major, 
or the ‘‘ new ’’ Concerto of Mozart, or the Elgar. 
To the habitué of the concert-room, audiences are 
as easily labelled and classified as motor cars or 
fish. An audience, for example, out to enjoy a 
Nicht wi’ Burns could not easily be mistaken for 
one sitting at the feet of Stravinsky. The Ken- 
sington and St. John’s Wood quality’ of the Bach 
Choir audience, and the suburban tone of the 
Royal Choral Society’s are as easily distinguish- 
able as the hefty Nationalist crowds that assemble 
on Irish and Welsh occasions. On Sunday there 
was more than a sprinkling of Jews, obviously 
proud of the divinely-gifted boy who was bringing 
fresh honour to their race. Where I sat I was 
surrounded by chosen people, and a little hor- 
rified to learn from one non-practising member of 
a famous musical family (also of that race) that 
she had never heard the Elgar Violin Concerto. 


An Austere Programme 


Yet this was more than a Jewish occasion. 
Palestine and the Crimea may have given birth 
to the ancestors of this astonishing youth, but the 
concert that had brought such an assemblage of 
listeners together was an event outside the 
interests of nation or party or clique. The col- 
laboration of Sir Thomas Beecham and _ the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra meant music, 
music pure and simple; that the soloist should 
be a ‘‘ celebrity ’’ was incidental. The presence 
and co-operation of the Master of the King’s 
Musick took it still further outside routine pro- 
fessionalism and star performances. Sir Edward 
does not often conduct that Concerto. Little 
wonder, then, if there were a number of musicians 
Scattered throughout the building deeply inter- 
ested in each of the works while marvelling at 
the executive musicianship of that slight, fair- 
haired youth on the platform. 


There was no appeal to the gallery. Yehudi 
Menuhin played his part in the obdurate, un- 
yielding, honest-to-goodness Bach work like a 
man—a work that permits of no flambuoyancy, no 
frills. In the Mozart—which most of us were hear- 
ing for the first time—he reached greater heights, 
for there were greater heights to climb. And after 
the interval, the Elgar. Here, indeed, was an 
austere programme, one the like of which Kreisier 
himself seldom tackles nowadays. The gallery 
Was simply not considered. No concession from 


this Apollonian. Unaccompanied Bach as an 
encore was the last austerity, gloriously played. 
But our ears paid several penalties for the emo- 
tional waves of such an afternoon. Apart from the 
notorious echo, which few listeners can escape, the 
Albert Hall is no place for such music. (A solo 
voice is in different case). Bach’s is chamber 
music and best heard as such. The delicacy of the 
Mozartean texture, like the harmonic subtleties of 
Delius, is ruined in those vast spaces. The Elgar 
work is a spiritual document, intimate, half- 
revealing, touching nothing of the pageantry of 
life. This brought penalty indeed, despite the 
boy’s inspired playing and the composer’s author- 
itative and sympathetic hold on the fine orchestra. 
Here is the very tragedy of fame. Before the 
boy is sixteen his reputation has spread through- 
out the world. The exploitation of his career is the 
serious concern of agents, manufacturers of gramo- 
phone records and a stream of dependant and inter- 
dependant units. As his education proceeds he 
will make intermittent appearances until he arrives 
at manhood. Being normal he will gain increas- 
ing mastery. And all that excess of nauseating 
publicity which must haunt his career (unless he 
has the will to control that department himself) will 
drive him more and more to the Albert Halls of the 
world where fine music is so seldom heard as it was 
written. Unless, again, he has the will. . . 


Other Events 


Friedrich Wiihrer’s playing at Aeolian Hall a 
few evenings earlier was one of the pleasant events 
of the week. This Viennese pianist is very much 
the musician’s musician, a quality not easy to 
define without, paradoxically, suggesting some- 
thing derogatory. Simply put, it is that he plays 
music for the music’s sake, not for his own or 
yours. His programme included the seldom- 
played G major Fantasie of Schubert, one of the 
quaintest, most naive, weakest, longest works not 
in sonata form that composer ever wrote. Yet it is 
a work containing passages of exquisite, im- 
perishable beauty, with several of those little sur- 
prises of modulation that were Schubert’s hall 
mark. 

Arthur Catterall’s playing in a broadcast per- 
formance of the Dvorak Violin Concerto was an- 
other pleasant interlude. This unduly neglected 
work and the quartets of Germaine Tailleferre and 
Arthur Benjamin broadcast on another evening by 
the excellent Stratton String Quartet stood out 
boldly from the crowded music of the last week. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 

addresses are asked to give the earliest possible 

notification to the Satarday Review, 18-20 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 
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The Genius of Spinoza 


By Sir Frederick Pollock 


N Thursday this week the tercentenary of 
Benedict de Spinoza’s birth at Amsterdam 
on Nov. 24th, 1632, was celebrated in 

London by a special meeting of the British Institute 
ot Philosophical Studies, and in America by at least 
two societies of Spinoza students. The Spinoza 
Society of The Hague, founded early in this 
century, had already held a cosmopolitan con- 
ference in the first week of September, anticipating 
the exact date, because it was impossible for an 
adequate number of delegates from abroad to 


assemble in the autumn working time. Addresses _ 


were delivered in all the principal languages of 
Europe and one or two more; a report of the pro- 
ceedings will shortly appear as a special volume 
of the Society’s transactions. 

Prof. A. Wolf, who contributed a comprehensive 
account of Spinoza to the current edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica—the latest and _ best 
accessible in English—has achieved the extra- 
ordinary feat of condensing an accurate and read- 
able general view into a column of the Observer. 


A Puzzle of Philosophy 


It may be said with some confidence that no 
other modern philosopher, perhaps no ancient one 
except Plato, has called forth so much general 
interest or exercised such wide-spread influence 
among educated people in all lands who are not 
specialists in philosophy. This is at first sight 
a puzzle and all but a paradox. The fact that 
Spinoza neither founded nor desired to found a 
school is really part of the explanation rather than 
an element in the puzzle. But it is also the fact 
that Spinoza’s writings are anything but popular 
or easy reading. Some are incomplete; most lack 
the master’s final touches; and they have to be 
supplemented by his letters to an extent not always 
realised even by learned commentators. The 
language is the Latin of seventeenth-century 
scholars, full of terms used with meanings and 
implications now obsolete; and the closely packed 
exposition in that language of conceptions for 
which precedents can be found in detail, but which 
were novel as a whole, abounds in_ technical 
difficulties. And yet Spinoza speaks at this day 
with a more living voice than Kant or Hegel. 

The thinking world has judged, it seems, that 
it is the sincere voice of a great man, greater than 
the utterances that a too short life allowed him, a 
man of insight beyond the horizon of his time, 
an outspoken champion of toleration among intoler- 
ant factions; above all, a man of character and 
courage to brave the loss of this world’s goods 
and the execration of his own people in the pur- 


suit of truth, and to continue that pursuit in volun-- 


tary poverty and solitude. 

More cannot here be said save that Spinoza was 
especially well equipped for his task by mastery 
of exact science as well as by speculative genius. 
He knew all the mathematics then to be known, 


and earned his modest living as a maker of le 
in which he was an acknowledged expert. No 
that his assumed principles of physics are fay}. 
less, but the errors are none of his own ; they come 
from Descartes. There are signs in his lates 
correspondence that, with a longer measure of life, 
he might have freed himself of these as he was 
already free from the Cartesian metaphysics, 
So it is that at this day Spinoza’s memory jg 
hailed and revered, after generations of neglect 
and misunderstanding, by many who acknoy. 
ledge no other master in the highest and hardest 
regions of human thought and will not formally 
call themselves any man’s disciples—not even his, 
for he wanted not servants, but fellow-workers, 


NOTHING AND EVERYTHING 


Glenshiels. By Lennox Kerr. The Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d. 


HE important thing about this book is that 
nothing happens in it, yet everything 
happens; the supreme, inexplicable, violent, 
frightful thing happens—men and women live, 
Mr. Kerr chooses Glenshiels. He might equally 
well have chosen Golders Green or Godstone, 
Nothing happens. Yet the skies split and the 
earth cracks about Glenshiels as they split and 
crack to-day in Golders Green and Godstone. 

If you would produce an infinity of pain remove 
the covering of skin and flesh and lightly play 
upon the raw nerve; a feather will do or the point 
of a needle. You will not get your effect with a pnev- 
matic road drill or a battering ram; they simply 
smash. Mr. Kerr has restraint; delicately he 
flicks across the open nerve. The flesh which 
covers the nerve Miss Ethel Mannin calls 
respectability. On the jacket of the book she 
declares that it is ‘‘a powerful and poignant 
indictment of the little tin god of respectability.” 
She is utterly wrong. Respectability is not a 
matter for indictment. It is not even a little tin 
god. Rather is it an act of God. . 

Let us follow Mr. Lennox Kerr—open any door 
and go into the sitting room. It is evening; the 
light and the fire are burning. He is there, 
slippers, a book, a whisky and soda. A\ll com 
pletely respectable. Remove the flesh and peer 
into the brain. Strip the-coverings off ; make the 
man naked. Then you will see the Devil lurking 
there. That smoke is not the burning of tobacco. 
It comes straight from the pit of hell. 

She is there; knitting perhaps. Quietly peace 
ful at the end of the day. A glance at the clock. 
The time is getting on. All entirely respectable. 
Look at her too; get behind the barriers into the 
secret recesses: greed and petty hate, jealousy and 
sexual passion, all smouldering behind serenity. 

Let not. Miss Mannin gird at respectability. 
Rather let her sing the Songs of Zion in its praise. 
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By JoHN POoLLock 


ON ENGLISH ACTING 

true lovers of the stage the actor’s art is a 
a shame of endless interest. It seems such a 
simple thing to develop the taste for makebelieve 
almost universal among children into the greater 
makebelieve that is the art of the theatre. How 
many find to their cost that the ethereal something 
which once enabled them to strut or simper with 
eflective confidence has evaporated with youth's 
selfless egoism ! How many more, alas, do not find 
it out and become that lamentable thing, the cock- 
sure amateur! The fact is that no art more com- 
plex exists and noné requiring longer devotion. It 
is a truism that no actress can play Juliet till she is 
too old to look the part: nor is this exclusive to the 
female sex, for the only perfect performance of 
Romeo in our time was given by a woman—Miss 
Esmé Beringer. Even when fully acquired, the art 
of acting demands as constant exercise as the 
violinorthe foil. Its best exponents are those in con- 
stant work, for they maintain an ease, a simplicity, 
a naturalness that tends to slip away from one who 
stays out of harness for long periods. This can be 
noticed even in actors of the highest attainments, 
as for instance in the late Courtenay Thorpe, 
almost a great actor, and in Mr. Robert Farquhar- 
son who wholly deserves that name. Constant 
practice may be necessary to liberate frozen genius, 
as in the case of Irving; it will always produce a 
suppleness attainable in no other way ; if pursued 
from early childhood, it gives a polished facility 
that seems to spring from heaven itself, as with 
Ellen Terry or Mr. Charles Chaplin. 


Nature's Path 


The level of acting on the English stage to-day is 
high, and this is probably not a little due to the 
value set on naturalness. Some, at least, of the old 
actors, Betterton for example, had this quality, and 
it can hardly not have existed among the players 
for whom Shakespeare wrote Hamlet’s speech to 
them; but it was Garrick who brought it back to 
our stage and raised it to the highest imaginable 
degree. Rant and artificiality have poked their 
way in since, as they will into all art, but with that 
supreme example overshadowing our traditions 
they can never take real root or bloom. It might 
be fantastic to claim permanence for Garrick’s in- 
fluence across the Channel, where it was forestalled 
at least in comedy by that of Moliére, but we know 
that the naturalness of Garrick’s acting deeply af- 
fected French actors as well as audiences: it is at 
all events certain that nowhere on the stage does 
this particular quality now flourish so much as in 
France and in England. 

Absence of naturalness does not prevent a man 
from being a fine actor: there have been great 
actors among the Germans and the Russians who 
lacked it almost completely, the same lack often 
being noticeable too in their art of production. What 
its possession does is to refine all other qualities 
that form the actor’s armoury and once that refine- 
ment comes to be generally expected by the public, 
it is difficult even for a very good actor lacking it 
to have success. Thus we see a tendency for the 


art of acting in France and England to approxi- 
mate towards the same ideals and to allow the ap- 
plication of the same criterion. 

Should he continue in his present vein of pro- 
gress Mr. John Gielgud will develop into a second 
Charles Boyer ; Miss Louise Hampton is almost as 
penetrating in her emotion as Mme. Berthe Bovy ; 
Mr. C. V. France could walk on to any stage in 
Paris and his execution seem as finished as it 
does among ourselves. The fact itself is not new in 
England; James Welsh, for instance, had as 
natural a finish as any pathetico-comic French 
actor; Mr. Cyril Maude always had and, thank 
heaven! still has it ; but the wide development of it 
on our stage is of more recent growth. . 


Embassy. The Cathedral. By Hugh Walpole. 
Were this play unsigned it could never have 
seen the footlights : only the halo of a fashionable 
novelist could sponsor a slab of sentimentalism so 
antique. ‘‘ The Cathedral ” might have been an 
arresting stage work thirty years ago, not because 
its action is laid in 1897 but because Mr. Walpole’s 
treatment of its theme—revolt against paternal, 
marital, and ecclesiastical authority—belongs to 
the age of Magda and even of Robert Elsmere. 
Rapturous applause from Hampstead highbrows, 
equalled by their rapture over the intermezzo from 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana '’ in the entracte, suggests 
that ‘‘ The Cathedral” will touch all elderly 
hearts. There are scenes that would not come 
amiss at the Lyceum; but the commercial travel- 
ler’s touch is frustrated by painful awkwardnesses, 
most glaring of all a terrible change of scene in 
the almost wholly redundant last act. Mr. Baliol 
Holloway, as the overbearing Archdeacon Bran- 
don (alas poor Trollope!) devotes a fine effort to 
distract us from the lack of distinction in Mr. 
Walpole’s lines, and Mr. Francis L. Sullivan 
makes the ‘‘ modernist *» Canon live in an aston- 
ishing way. Mr. Sullivan is an actor to watch : he 
does not play his part, but is it. 


Entertainments 


ACADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27th 
Premiere of the gay German romance 


“ BARBARINA ” 
Last Days—“ DAVID GOLDER ” 


QUEEN'S (Gerrard 4517) 
Evenings at 8.30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
EVENSONG 


By Edward Knoblock & Beverley Nichols 
EDITH EVANS 


Violet Vanbragh Wilfrid Lawson 


GLOBE THEATRE 


Gerrard 8724 


Evenings at 8.40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


FoR SERVICES RENDERED 
By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


CEDRIC HARDWICKE 
LOUISE HAMPTON 


C. V. FRANCE 
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MEALS CHEAP AND OTHERWISE (6) 


Spain in London 


By H. Warner Allen. 


Oh some are fond of Spanish wine and some are 
fond of French, 
And some’ll swallow tay and stuff fit only for a 


wench. John Masefield. 


ASTON, as a Frenchman should, regarded 
(. ‘tay’ as a medicine; his fondness for 
French wine was beyond dispute but I had 
my doubts as to whether he 
really knew anything of 
Sherry. For Sherry is a 
wine which, in France, is 
wont to come from the 
Devil’s kitchens of Cette 
instead of from Jerez its 
birthplace. I hinted at this 
suspicion to his indigna- 
tion. 

de Xérés,”’ he 
cried. ‘* I know it well. I 
drank it when I was at 
Seville and assisted ata 
bull-race. Myself, I like 
better the bull-race of 
Provence, where there is 
no blood and the toreador 
only tries to snatch a 
rosette from between the 
bull’s horns.”’ 

‘““T too have been in 
Arcadia. I have eaten 
garlic with the Taurophile 
Society of Arles and won- 
dered how the bulls could 
stand up against the 
breath of the respectable 
gentlemen after __ their 
rosettes. But what I am 
inviting you to do is to 
come and drink real 
Sherry real 
Spanish food.”’ 

‘“Muy bien,’’ said Gaston taking up his 
sombrero. Olé, ola! ”’ 

My friend gazed in fascination at a bull’s head 
that was hung above the doorway of the Spanish 
Restaurant, and was quite unmoved when stepping 
backwards he collided with a waiter’s waggon 
loaded with little casks of Sherry. 

‘* Bravo Toro!’’ he said with the air of the true 
aficionado. ‘‘ 1 will sketch him and show you if 
I know about Spanish wine and food ‘and bull- 
races.” 

If I had had my way we would have drunk 
Sherry throughout that meal ; for there is a Sherry 
to fit in with every course. It is the wine of all 
work, covering every shade of taste from dry to 
sweet, and if it is honourable Sherry unmixed with 
the horrible syrup which has only lately sneaked 
into the composition of certain wines, it flatters the 
palate and harmonises with every dish. Alone of 


We 


\e 


Illustrated by “Gaston” 


wines, its flavour stands up against tobacco. 

While Gaston was drawing the bull with the 
result here shown, I pushed before him a glass of 
the Manzanilla known as Tio Pepe, a wine dryer 
than any Prohibitionist America. Muttering con. 
ceitedly to himself ‘‘ Bravo Toro,”’ he laid aside his 
pencil and drank. 

‘* A las sefioritas,’’ he said raising his glass, 

‘* Nice and clean and 
fresh,”’ I said. 

Gaston approved, though 
I think it was a little dry 
for him, as he opposed my 
suggestion of drinking 
sherry throughout lunch, 
He thought that red wine 
was more appropriate to 
English November weather 
and we decided on a red 
Rioja of 1923, grown by 
the Marquis de Murrieta, 
which appeared, as such 
wines often do, in a bottle 
reinforced for no apparent 
reason by wire netting. 

Our first dish was a 
tortilla, a Spanish omelette, 
and it excellently 
cooked. I have always 
liked the tortilla, with its 

| vegetables, potatoes, peas, 
Pe French beans and a suspi- 
» cion of onion which go so 
i oy well with the foundation of 
egg. Someone should write 
a monograph on the con- 
nection between omelettes 
and the National character. 
The tortilla has none of 
the lighthearted gaiety of 
the French omelette. It 
does not demand approval for its ethereal light- 
ness, but it possesses that charm of inward 
aloofness which is the soul of Spain. 

Then we passed to what is perhaps the most 
Spanish of all dishes, if an exception is made for 
the olla, Arroz a la Valenciana, chicken with rice, 
mussels, pimientos, little cubes of ham and a light 
flavour of garlic. Valencian rice is a delectable 
dish. The red peppers (pimientos) that flavour it 
are for some unknown reason rarely eaten in this 
country. I do not say that they are fitted for the 
neighbourhood of a delicate wine, but in them- 
selves they are very agreeable. 

The straightforward Rioja which was lighter 
than I expected fitted into the Valencian rice and 
we felt that we had eaten well by the time we turned 
to Manchego cheese and quince jelly (membrillo). 
A glass of Old East India Sherry crowned the 
feast and Gaston went away murmuring to himself, 
‘* Viva Espajia! Bravo Toro}’’ 
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The Parish Play 


By The Rev. Melville Williams 


ENRY VIII. who “ neither spared man in 
his rage nor woman in his lust ’’? showed 
no greater solicitude for the literary collec- 

tions of the church. Among those literary collec- 
tions perished many parish plays. 


Archdeacon Rogers has, however, described the 
Chester Mysteries. ‘‘ Every company had his 
pagiante or parte, which pagiantes were a highe 
scafolde with two rowmes, a higher and a lower 
upon 4 wheeles. In the lower they apparelled 
themselves, in the higher rowme they played, being 
all open on the tope, that all behoulders might 
heare and seethem. The places where they played 
them was in every streete. They began first at 
the Abay Gates, and when the pagiante was played 
it was wheeled to the High Cross before the mayor, 
and so to every streete : and so every streete had a 
pagiante playing before them, till all the pagiantes 
for the day appointed were played, and when one 
pagiante was neere ended, worde was broughte 
from streete to streete, that soe the (next) mighte 
come in place thereof, excedinge orderlye, and all 
the streetes had their pagiante afore them, all at one 
time playing together, to see which playes was 
great resorte, and also scafoldes and stages made 
is the streetes, in those places wheare they deter- 
mined to play their pagiante.”’ 

Neither C. B. Cochran nor Noel Coward can 
have anything on that for organisation. 


Erasmus tried what he was pleased to call 
“ satyrical drollery.”” To us, in these days of 
greater religious tolerance, it sounds more like 
blasphemy, for one of his pageants showed the 
Pope with two labels, the first ‘* King of Kings ” 
and the second ‘* Our God the Pope,’’ and attended 
by the Devil who caressed, hugged and whispered 
to him as his “ right trusty and well beloved 
cousin and counsellor.”’ 


Fortissimo and Pianissimo 


But, though repressed, religious drama, 
still refused to die. It next bubbled up 
in the unexpected form of Sung Mattins. 
A well-authenticated tradition ascribes the 
origin of 11 o’clock Sunday Mattins in the 
parish churches of London to the Reverend 
James Townley (1714-1778). He held various 
‘city ” preferments ; he also wrote farces and was 
a friend of Garrick. He ‘‘ rendered ’’ the service 
in the style of that eminent tragedian and post- 
poned Mattins until eleven in order that his 
fashionable admirers might have time to drive from 
what was then the west-end of London (Pullan, 
Hist. of the P. Bk. p. 140). Townley had plenty 
of imitators. And Squire Bancroft describes a large 
parson with a large voice whose method of reciting 
the fifth commandment was ‘‘ Honour thy 
father (fff) and thy mother (ppp).’’ But that is a 
digression. 


Since 1918 about a hundred Nativity Plays and 
Several Passion Plays of varying quality have been 


published. Some of these are spinsterish and senti- 
mental while others are stilted and in the sorriest 
blank verse. 


Village Nativity Play 

In our small village church, with local talent of 
little or no experience and my own experience 
confined to the writing and producing of regi- 
mental ‘‘ gaffs ’’ and ‘* pantos,’’ we have evolved 
our own Nativity Play. This has the advantage of 
being written round the available actors and prop- 
erties, and the limited stage room 13ft. by 14ft. 
available in the Chancel. Over seventy folk of 
all social classes take part either as singers, supers 
or actors and the actors vary from 3 to 63 years of 
age. At present the play is in six scenes which 
follow the Bible story closely and are written in 
language as near the Authorised Version as pos- 
sible. Hitherto the scenes have been interspersed 
with music, but this year an attempt is to be made 
by means of an apron stage to carry on the action 
without interruption, except for the connecting 
passages of scripture read from the pulpit by a 
sidesman. 


For the religious play to be spiritually effective 
it is essential that it should be performed with the 
minimum of properties and scenery by local 
amateurs for local audiences. The main value lies 
in the strengthening by expression of the faith 
within the actors and their kinsfolk and acquain- 
tance. Performance or production by professionals 
or by a band of peripatetic semi-professionals can 
never have the same effect of simplicity and natur- 
alness. The play must, I think, be more an act 
of corporate worship than a dramatic performance, 
and it is here that a play such as that in Canterbury 
Cathedral seems to fail. 


Even such a Nativity Play as our local effort 
cannot have its fullest effect unless it is also bal- 
anced by a Passion Play. Without the latter the 
effect must inevitably be a faith of lop-sided 
hedonism. 


Another local experiment in religious drama 
which looks likely to appeal is the Parish Pageant. 
Naturally enough there is still some prejudice in 
many minds against the dramatisation of religious 
events. But, in an age when many have become 
** gospel hardened ”’ by the appeal to the ear-gate 
it seems evident that the method of appeal through 
the eye-gate should be further explored. 


That the Church shall compete with the stage or 
cinema no one desires. A spectacular religion of 
the ‘* Come and see the Elephant ”’ variety gets 
no one anywhere. 


But man is a creature of five senses which are 
five gates to his soul. And surely it is foolish for 
the Church to handicap herself wilfully by refusing 
to use, for the most part, more than one of these 
gates when the Parish Play can be made to use at 
least three. 
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The Alternative to Socialism 
By P. C. Loftus 


“* Tf it (our present policy) fails, well then I 
cannot see what lies before this country. 
Everything except what we have done has been 
tried and the attempts have all ended in failure 
or disaster. You have to find remedies for 
situations with which no one is familiar and 
for dealing with which there are no pre- 
cedents.’’ Mr. Baldwin, November 4, 1982. 

Will the present policies—Tariffs, Economy, 
Inter-Imperial Trade—succeed by themselves in 
restoring permanent prosperity? The speeches 
made not only by Conservative members but even 
by Ministers hint at the possibility of failure. If 
there is any such possibility, is it not the duty of 
the leaders and members of the Conservative party 
to be investigating and quietly preparing now an 
alternative policy, which must of necessity be 
different from anything else which has been tried ? 
If this is not done and if the present policies fail, 
the only alternative before a disillusioned people 
will be a disastrous attempt at ‘‘ Socialism in our 
time.”’ 


The Prince's Lead 


In endeavouring to frame a new policy we must 
form a correct idea of the problem which confronts 
us. That problem has been clearly stated in the 
following words from a recent speech by the Prince 
of Wales: ‘* The potential output of existing means 
of production is far greater than ever before. If all 
employable labour were employed for a reasonable 
number of hours per week, the world would have 
at its disposal a volume of commodities and 
services that would enable the entire population to 
live on a higher level of comfort and well-being 
than has ever been contemplated in the rosiest 
dreams of the social reformer. The urgent task of 
the world is to bring consumption and production 
into proper relationship, not a simple, not an easy, 
but quite a possible task. The problem is one of 
distribution.” 

Here we find the problem more clearly put be- 
fore us than by any political leader. How are we 
to arrange to distribute for human consumption the 
vast potential output of mechanised labour, capable 
of producing goods in ever increasing abundance 
with ever decreasing human effort ? 

Few realise as yet the increasing velocity of the 
displacement of human labour by the machine. 
According to ‘‘ The Times ’? American correspon- 
dent it is estimated that if the United States 
regained the ful] peak output of 1928-1929 when all 
were employed, there would now be nearly six mil- 
lion unemployed. In the last three years they have 
been displaced by the machine. In the recent 
report of technical experts under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Howard Scott we read of new machines 
installed since 1929 with an output of a hundred or 
even of a thousand times that of the older 
machine, of less than a dozen rationalised brick 
plants turning out now the amount which over two 


thousand brick fields did in 1929, of a rayon yam 
factory recently erected working twenty four hours 
and employing no human labour whatever: and 
this week the writer has heard of a new American 
invention which, if successful, will displace at leas, 
one hundred and fifty thousand employees in 
England alone. 

Nor is this increase of output with decrease of 
labour confined to the factory alone. In agriculture 
during recent post-war years, mechanisation has 
displaced seventy or eighty per cent. of the labour 
employed on Canadian farms and science has more 
than doubled the output per acre of Java sugar, 
If science solves the problem of the control of 
growth (and rumours come from the laboratories 
that it has been solved), then the increase of out. 
put from the farm may rival that of the modem 
factory. 

The progress of science and of mechanical 
invention has been so great during the last ten 
or twenty years that we appear to be entering ona 
new era in human history when, for the first time, 
the fear of scarcity has been eliminated from the 
calculations of the rulers of men. In the new 
world upon which we are entering the intellect of 
man has attained such power over material things 
that all the necessities and most of the luxuries of 
life can be provided for all with an ever decreasing 
expenditure of human effort. But we have entered 
this new world hampered by fixed ideas, inherited 
from the ages of scarcity, which have become part 
of our mentality. 


Out-of-Date Economics 


Our political economy is founded on the genius 
cf Adam Smith, who wrote before the invention of 
the steam engine when the only energy available 
for production was human energy. (To-day 
Canada with a population of about eleven millions 
has already harnessed water power equal to the 
working energy of 900,000,000 men). From these 
ages also we inherit our banking and monetary 
systems, and our social morality with its distrust 
of leisure and insistence on perpetual work. It will 
be difficult to adjust ourselves to new ideas, to 
realise for instance that the object of economics 
and industry is not to provide the greatest amount 
of employment, but rather to provide the greatest 
possible abundance with the least possible em- 
ployment (i.e., expenditure of human energy). 

We shall have to face the fact that for countless 
generations the object of mankind has been to 
reduce employment (to gain more leistire) and that 
it is nonsense to talk about curing unemployment, 
using the word in the generally accepted sense 
of providing everybody with eight hours work 4 
day. We must look forward and realise that if 
the present rate of progress continues (and it will 
if our civilisation endures) it would appeaf 
possible that in another generation there may not 
be sufficient full time work for even half the work 
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ing population of the world, though there will be 
abundance for all. The United States is already 
rapidly approaching this stage. 

In discussing ‘‘ the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of a superabundance of goods,’’ ‘‘ The 
Times ’’ leading article of November 10th pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘ But these explanations do not apply to 
the United States, a great nation inhabiting great 
spaces over which there are no tariff or other 
barriers to the exchange of goods, producing 
within its own borders practically every kind of 
necessary food and raw material, equipped with 
abundant machinery and factories for the supply 
of every want, with an organisation for production 
and distribution which is the envy of the world. 
What is the explanation that in such a country 
the farmers and manufacturers cannot exchange 
their products, that food is unsaleable while mil- 
lions of factory workers are idle and starving, anc 
that the farmer has to go without the goods which 
they should be employed in making?’”’ Surely 
the only explanation can be that the monetary 
system has broken down. Mr. Henry Ford 
believes this to be the case. ‘‘ Give the world,” 
he says, ‘‘a monetary system which will allow 
tha flow of goods from man to man and our 
present factories will not be able to supply a tenth 
of the demand.”’ 

Therefore I plead with the leaders of the Con- 
servative party that they should face the issue 
and examine the various plans of monetary reform 
which are being discussed in all countries to-day : 
and I suggest the appointment (without ad- 
vertisement or publicity) of a small committee to 
investigate the ideas of men like Major Douglas, 
Professor Soddy, Professor Jessell, Mr. Hat- 
tersley and Lord Melchett. Once the report and 
policy is prepared, it is there if required. If it 
is not required, if present policies succeed in per- 
manently restoring prosperity, no harm will have 
been done. 

For myself I believe that some plan of social 
credit will be necessary, and that this will ulti- 
mately involve some system of distribution of 


purchasing power in the form of a National 
dividend. 


Possible Solutions 


Consider the position. As more and more goods 
are turned out with less and less labour employed, 
there are three and only three possible alternatives ; 

(1) We may export a constantly increasing 
surplus to other nations on credit, i.e., in return 
for bonds. It will be very difficult to do this, 
because every nation is erecting mass production 
factories with a view to becoming self sufficient. 
If we succeed for a time, we shall only increase the 
stranglehold of international indebtedness which 
'§ causing such misery to-day, and the bonds we 
accept in payment will ultimately prove without 
value unless we lend the debtors credits to pay 
the interest they will owe us. The struggle for 
foreign markets and concessions must also cause 
international friction leading to war. 

(2) The second alternative is to devise a mone- 
tary system which will give increasing purchasing 
power commensurate with increased national pro- 


duction, so that the goods produced in increasing 
quantities may be consumed by the nation 
or exchanged for foreign goods for home 
consumption. 

(3) The only other possible alternative is a 
rising tide of unemployment, bringing in its train 
social disorder and national peril. 

I suggest that a reformed monetary system is 
the best of these alternatives. In the words of the 
Prince of Wales ‘‘ it will not be a simple, not an 
easy, but quite a possible task.’’ It cannot be 
solved by the shouting of slogans or by appeals 
to prejudice or patriotism. It will demand hard 
clear thinking and prolonged careful study, but 
there is no work and no ideal which can make a 
finer appeal to all that is best in Tory tradition. 


Losing an Obsession 


We shall have to get rid of our obsession regard- 
ing export trade at all costs and resolve to be as 
a nation as self-contained as possible, producing 
and consuming to the maximum in this country 
and only exporting in exchange for such goods as 
we require, which do not come to us in payment 
ot services. We shall have to reject the advice 
tendered by the economists to save in order to 
provide more means of production, when the 
factories we have cannot find markets, and 
recognise that a monetary system which facilitates 
the greatest possible production and consumption 
ot commodities by a community is good, but that a 
system which provides increasing means of pro- 
duction with a stationary or decreasing power of 
consumption is bad. 

We shall have to build for the future and 
recognise that the increasing efficiency of modern 
production implies not only increasing purchasing 
power to consume it, but must also imply increasing 
leisure for all or increasing total unemployment 
formany. We must welcome the increasing power 
of the machine to abolish human drudgery and 
frankly welcome leisure and abundance as good 
things in themselves and necessary for a fine 
civilisation, and reject the foolish idea of making 
things scarce by restrictions in order to increase 
employment. 

It is our task to fit money for the service of man, 
not to sacrifice man and all the triumphs of man 
over material things to a monetary system which 
man created for his own purposes to facilitate 
the exchange of goods and services, and 
which can and must be modified when it has ceased 
to fulfil its primary function. 

Let us be assured there can be no work better 
worth doing, and, if we succeed in establishing 
such a system as suggested, we destroy for ever 
the plausible appeal of Socialism. We expose the 
falsity of the cry for the nationalisation of the 
means of production, because we can point out 
that production under individualism has become 
sé efficient that it has produced all this abundance 
(while nationalised production in Russia is terribly 
inefficient and has produced scarcity) and we can 
show that the defect is in the methods of distribu- 
tion, and that Conservatism can solve ‘“ the 
paradox of poverty in the midst of a superabund- 
ance of goods.” . 
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EW_NOVELS 


(REVIEWED BY ANNE ARMSTRONG) 


The Narrow Corner, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Men of Ness, by Eric Linklater. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Dazzle, by R. H. Mottram. Ward, Lock & Co. 
7s. 6d. 


The Diary of a Worm, 
Hutchinson. 5s. 


R. SOMERSET MAUGHAM recently 
announced that he had done with the 
theatre. For good or evil he was sick of the busi- 
ness of writing plays, and whatever stars or man- 
agers or producers or public liked to say, Mayfair 
and Manchester had seer their last Somerset 
Maugham first night. 1 forget the reason he gave 
—it was certainly not lack of success—but in future 
one understood, he was going to cultivate the 
novel. 

Actually he has written about as many novels as 
plays in the last thirty years, and if the world knows 
him better as playwright than novelist it must be 
because the world has made up its mind that his 
plays are better worth seeing than his novels worth 
reading. That’s as it may be; the world is often 
wrong, and anyway it is no concern of mine. An 
author, like a criminal, is tried on his latest per- 
formance, and previous successes or convictions 
ought not to weigh with the jury at all. 


by Nathaniel Gubbins. 


The Man of Letters 


Let me say at once that ‘‘ The Narrow Corner ”’ 
is beautifully written. (Why is it that almost all 


doctors—the world has forgotten that Mr. 
Maugham is a physician by profession—from Sir 
Thomas Browne downwards, write better English 
than, say lawyers or parsons?) There is nothing 
whatever in the easy, flowing, but never rhetorical 
style to suggest the short, staccato stage direction ; 
rather does one think of the pure man of letters 
playing with words, pleasurably conscious of the 
wealth of the English vocabulary but careful never 
to abuse it by ostentation or extravagance. Not 
exactly ‘‘ No Flowers ’’ as Leslie Stephen once 
said, but at any rate only the proper decorations. 

Nor, though I looked for it carefully, could I find 
anything theatrical in the dialogue. There are 
occasional soliloquies, such as nobody would speak 
in real life, but neither literature nor drama, ap- 
parently, can quite do away with this convention. 
Eric the Dane on poetry and the Planter on religion 
were sometimes lengthy and tedious, but the con- 
versation, like the descriptions, is as a whole, easy 
and natural. 

The plot, however, and some of the characters 
are another matter. It is no legitimate ground for 
criticism that the love affair, or rather the seduction 
of a boy of twenty by a woman in the fifties is un- 
pleasant as a theme; after all these things do some- 
times happen. But the murder of the awkward 
husband, on which the story hangs, is not merely 
theatrical—it reeks of melodrama. Such things 
may happen, do happen, but not quite like that. 

Again, it is no legitimate ground of criticism that 


formance—that 


the boy of twenty next seduces a girl of eighteen 
pour passer le temps; after all these things dy 
happen and they happen rather more often tha 
way than the other. But it is almost unbelievably 
crude in the way it is told, and once again the sub. 
sequent suicide of the futile and jilted lover reeks 
of melodrama. Especially when a little later the 
young seducer also commits suicide. Such things 
certainly happen but not quite like that. 

The defect of the book, in short, is its women, 
The men, or at least the two chief men—the de. 
tached and philosophical doctor and the crooked 
but pluckily entertaining sea captain—are quite 
excellent. And the first and greater part of the 
book, when these two have the stage to themselves, 
is wholly admirable, whilst their sea journey down 
to Kanda, a beautiful island, and the description of 
the island itself, is quite beautifully done. But the 
two women are no more than ‘“‘ types ’’—mere 
types of animal lust, exactly the same except for 
differences in age and beauty—mere types that had 
not the slightest inkling of the glory and beauty 
that was their heritage. 


Not So Simple 


And as there are, after all, other types of women 
in the world it was hard indeed on the boy, who is 
alternately seduced and seducer, that these are the 
only two women he met. 

The truth is, on the evidence before us—and we 
agreed that he must stand on this his latest per- 
Somerset Maugham does not 
understand women. He realises that man is a 
complex animal, part good and part bad; but 
women to him are all of a piece—100 per cent. un- 
interesting angels (off stage) or passionate and 
consuming vamps in the spot light. I humbly 
suggest to him that women, however inferior to 
men, are—if only because they have to deal with 
men—slightly more complex in their mental make- 
up than the evidence in ‘‘ The Narrow Corner” 
would have us believe. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Maugham tacitly admits his 
lack of understanding in this direction. For the 
first woman in the book does not appear directly 
in person at all—what she has done (and there 
was not much she left undone) is told by a male 
character. And the second woman, although she 
does actually appear on the stage, hardly speaks— 
and what she does is again told by a man. 

I cannot but think that this method of indirect 
presentation spoils an otherwise admirable book. 
It is no disgrace to Mr. Maugham that he is s0 
obviously a man’s man; but as a novelist his art 
is bound to be incomplete if he does not at least 
attempt to draw credible women. 

But the scenery descriptions of the islands (and 
the setting is in the East Indies) and the trip down 
the coast—these are unforgettable. 

Mr. Linklater has so welded fact with fiction in 
‘* The Men of Ness ”’ that a mere novice such as 
you (if you will pardon me) or I, will havea certain 
amount of difficulty in deciding exactly where he 
has relied on his own imagination (and knowledge 
—for Mr. Linklater was born and bred in the 
Orkneys) and where he has borrowed reality from 
the old Norse sagas. That will show you how 
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extraordinarily well he has succeeded in the diffi- 
cult task he has set himself. pa See 

He has captured past all doubting, the simplicity 
of the life and the speech of those Vikings of long 
ago; and yet I shall sympathise with the easily 
frightened reader who will open the book and, not 
quite certain of his ground, will hesitate. But take 
courage and if the first chapters seem a little forced 
and slow, realise that it is not the sort of book you 
will discover every day, and read on until you come 
to where Kol and Skallagrim set out in their 
Viking ship. By then you will have fallen a prey 
to the magic of this remarkable book and you will 
be with Thorlief Coalbiter’s sons as they go sailing 
through fog and snow and windy blustering seas 
until they find themselves in England and take 
revenge on Ivar for their mother’s sake. 

If you can take courage and get beyond the first 
few chapters then you will not wish to put the 
book down until you have read every page and 
every word. 

Mr. Mottram’s ‘‘ Dazzle’ is, I think, extra- 
ordinarily clever. It is the story of a young 
genius. He was a painter by profession ; he was 
casual and slothful and untidy and very, very 
idealistic ; and his friends called him ‘‘ Angel.”’ 

He is living in rooms and is lonely and unhappy. 
He is working in a studio and somehow cannot 
find what, we imagine, he was put into the world 
to find. He marries the matter-of-fact daughter of 
a Manse and he is happier and goes on painting 
pictures. He is recognised by his public and suc- 
cess begins to come tohim. And then he steps off 
a platform high up in a movie studio and is dashed 
to death. 

Why? Because just at that moment, when his 
youthful genius was being dazzled by things and 
persons,Mr. Mottram was suddenly dazzled too. 
There haven’t been a great many geniuses in this 
world and Mr. Mottram’s difficulty was a real one. 
What was to happen to the Angel and how was it 
to happen ? 

So the Angel was allowed to step off the platform 
and to ‘‘ go out suddenly.”” And perhaps this 
sudden cowardice of Mr. Mottram’s was, after all, 
heaven sent. 


ordinary everyday people. And for a genius. . . 


The enjoyment of a funny book depends so much 
on the mood and it is conceivable that you might 


pick up a book as truly funny as ‘‘ The Diary of a 


Worm ”’ and fail even to raise a faint smile; but 
that would be bad luck and not the fault of 
For here is no book of re- 

round-the-corner humour, but 
good old music hall type, and 
straightforward silly jokes, which made me giggle 
helplessly and rather foolishly. And then lest you 
think that there is no more to it than this, the Worm 
produces parodies and skits which are quite amaz- 
A book, then, that should not be 
taken in a gulp, but kept for dipping into when- 
ever the East wind is particularly cutting, or yet 
another bill marked ‘‘account rendered ”’ arrives ; 
and if perhaps some of the Worm’s jokes are not 
exactly suitable for reading aloud in the drawing- 
room (and that is what I did)—well, lots of the 
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others are. 


Life is not always easy even for 


DANTE’S LOVE 


The Passing of Beatrice. By Gertrude Leigh. 


Faber. 10s. 6d. 


HIS book which is described in its sub-title as 
‘* A Study in the Heterodoxy of Dante ”’ 
deserves the attention of all Dante-lovers, for it is 
the fruit of long and loving study and deals with 
a fascinating subject. No comments can ever make 
the ‘‘ Vita Nuova ’’ anything less than one of the 
greatest love stories in literature. Beatrice, the 
lovely child whom Dante first saw when he was 
nine, enjoys an existence in the hearts of all lovers, 
which soars far above any possible symbolism. She 
has the immortality of Paolo and Francesca— 
** amor condusse noi ad una morte ’’—and shines 
with a light that needs no religious symbolism to 
make it brighter. For Dante’s love was religion 
itself, the way of quietness and pain which every 
mystic must tread, and its accomplishment. 


Miss Leigh would have us believe that the ‘‘Vita 
Nuova "’ conceals a doctrine which it would have 
been death at the hands of the Inquisition to 
declare openly. In a previous work she sought to 
show that the Inferno was in truth a merciless 
attack against the corruption of the Church. Now 
she argues that Dante is expressing in the ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova ”’ his adherence to the school of Joachim de 
Fiore who foretold the end of Pope, prelates and 
priests. 


She grants Beatrice a real existence in Dante’s 
life, but insists that she became for him the symbol 
of the Holy Eucharist, by means of which he 
declared to those in the secret his spiritual beliefs. 
Her argument is well reasoned, though perhaps 
she is inclined to forget that true love is always 
divine. Dante held himself to represent the 
universe in small and read his own love story into 
the universe. 


That is the importance of his achievement, and 
to us to-day it matters little whether his love led 
him to a religion and philosophy that was ana- 
thema maranatha to the Inquisition. 


The reviewer cannot follow Miss Leigh into the 
full measure of her symbolism. He believes, for 
instance, that the Lady of the Screen, the lady 
whom Dante pretended to love to disguise his 
love for Beatrice, was a real person: Dante is not 
the only lover who has adopted this device. It 
seems hard to believe that she was no more than 
a symbol of the Tertiary Order of Franciscans. 


The Wandering Scholars. By Helen Waddell. 
(Revised Edition.) Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The appearance of a Sixth and revised edition of 
“*the Wandering Scholars ’’ is a notable literary 
event. To many readers Miss Waddell by her re- 
searches into the medizval Latin lyric has opened 
a new and delightful world. This new edition 
of ‘* The Wandering Scholars ’’ who inherited 
‘‘the classic tradition that came to its wild 
flowering in the rhyming Latin lyric of the 12th 
and 13th centuries ”’ is certain of a warm welcome, 
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A Tragedy of Success and the Epic of Faihal 


The Journals of Arnold Bennett. Vol. II. 1911- 
1921. Edited by Newman Flower. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham. His Life and 


Works. By H. F. West. Cranley and Day, 


Reviewed by a Student of Life 


N December 3rd, 1911, Arnold Bennett made 

the following comment on a Russian book 
which he had been reading: ‘‘ mostly clever, 
naif and dull.’’ The phrase is a fairly just des- 
cription of the second volume of his Diaries. 
There is plenty of cleverness in the scattered notes 
and jottings, raw material for his books, but in 
their disjointed condition they have little interest. 
They are the memoranda which a journalist 
makes when about his work, and in themselves 
they are formless and, after a time, monotonous. 


There is also a certain naiveté in the writer's 
conscientious maintenance of a pose even face to 
face with his diary. He wished to see himself as 
the unemotional, clearminded genius, aloof from 
all things and yet infallibly observant, and this 
desire has led him once or twice in certain cir- 
cumstances to portray himself in colours that are 
almost revolting. 


Thus in July, 1911, he was in a railway acci- — 


dent at Mantes, in which six people were injured. 
He escaped unhurt from his compartment. The 


experience was used in one of his least convincing 
books. 


Two coaches lay on their sides. One of them was 
unwheeled and partly sticking in ground. No sound 
came from an overturned second class coach, though 
there were people in it. Presently some men began 
lifting helpless passengers on to cushions which had 
been laid on the ground. I had no desire of any sort 
to help. I argued incompassionately that it was the 
incompetent railway company’s affair. I held my bag 
and stick and I looked around. I didn’t want to see 
any more wounded, nor to be more‘impressionné than 
I could help. 


So he went off to the station and asked for a 
motor car to take him to Paris. Two Americans 
agreed to share with him the price of 100 francs 
and then a Frenchman came up and asked to join 
them. ‘‘ I gave him a place for 20 francs making 
a mistake in thus dividing 100 by 4. This detail 
shows I really was upset under my superficial 
calmness.” 


Did Bennett expect that his study of his mother 
on her deathbed would ever be published as he 
wrote it in his Diary? In its impersonal, not to 
say cold-blooded, detachment, it is clearly realistic 
material for some death scene in a book which 
might redeem its brutality with the magic of ima- 
gination. 

She looked very small, especially her head. in 
the hollow of the pillows. The outlines of her face 
very sharp; hectic cheeks; breathed with her mouth 
open, and much rumour of breath in her body ; her 
nose was more hooked, had, in fact, become hooked ; 

scanty hair. She had a very weak, self-pitying voice, 
imperative, and flinging out of arms. was 


very glad to see me, and held my hand all the time 
under bedclothes. Amid tossed bedclothes you 
could see numbers. on corners of blankets. On medicine 
table siphon, saucer, spoon, large soap dish, brass 
flower bowl (empty). The gas (very bad burner) 
screened by a contraption of Family Bible, some 
wooden thing and a newspaper. It wasn’t level, 
She had it altered. She said it annoyed her 
terribly. .. . Her condition was very distressing, and 
it seemed strange that this should necessarily be the 
end of a life, that a life couldn’t end more easily. 


One is bound to suspect and hope that so dis- 
passionate an attitude at such a moment is un- 
natural and betokens a cruel repression of emotions, 
and the suspicion and hope becomes a certainty 
when Bennett writes down a dream which can have 
only one interpretation and betrays his deeper self 
utterly.. He dreamed of a little acrobat who was 
being forced to turn double somersaults on a very 
muddy road. 


The greasy road was a very difficult take-off, but he 
had to do a double somersault with such a take-off, and 
he did it, two complete revolutions with only a slight 
slip on his back on alighting. He then lay on his 
back in the mud to do another trick, and I then noticed 
that he was smoking a thick strong cigar, puffing away 
at it all the time. He was forced by his brutal perse- 
cutors to smoke this awful cigar all the time, and to 
keep puffing at it continuously. A tremendous refine- 
ment of cruelty. Even as I write, my gorge rises at 
the memory of the cigar in his small mouth. 


It did not occur to Arnold Bennett, that he, the 


successful author and playwright with the world 


at his feet, was in the eyes of his inner conscious- 
ness that poor little acrobat with a horrible cigar in 
his mouth, turning somersaults in the mud. 
Success is a cruel taskmaster. 


There has been nothing of the acrobat in Cun- 
ninghame Graham’s life. For eighty years he has 
been his adventurous, chivalrous self with all the 
gusto of an Elizabethan. He has always mocked 
success and loved “the inheritors of unfulfilled 
renown.” 


Wherever it has been possible to be in a minor- 
ity, Cunninghame Graham has been found; for 
he is an aristocrat, a knight-errant, so deeply im- 
bued with the sense of ‘‘ noblesse oblige ”’ that 
he is naturally the champion of all things op- 
pressed. A quarter Spanish, three quarters Scot 
of ancient lineage, he has carried the code of the 
gentleman far across the world. Death is a small 
thing: honour is all. There is pardon for all sins 
except those of meanness and hypocrisy. 


It was natural that the aristocrat Labour 
member who was an incorrigible rebel in the House 
of Commons and who in 1887 led a charge upon 
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the police in Trafalgar Square in company with 
John Burns should have written for the Saturday 
Review in its Golden Age; for, as Professor Webb 
in this book remarks, ‘‘ no one can accuse him of 
compromise (that great English virtue), of double 
dealing, of playing politics, of thinking of himself 
or of his career.” 


In ‘* Mogreb-El-Acksa ’’ he has written one of 
the greatest travel books in the English language. 
Bernard Shaw writing of him as ‘the only 
begetter of Captain Brassbound,”’ says ‘‘somebody 
told him of Tarudant, a city in Morocco in which 
no Christian had ever set foot. Concluding at 
once that it must be an exceptionally desirable 
place to live in, he took ship and horse; changed 
the hat for the turban; and made straight for the 
sacred city.”” He failed to reach his goal, but 
Cunninghame Graham has always had the cult of 
failure and ‘* Mogreb-El-Acksa’’ proves how 
gloriously failure may be rewarded. 


Dullness herself, ‘‘ Daughter of Chaos and 
Eternal Night,’’ could hardly compose a dull 
biography of Cunninghame Graham. Few 
men of our time have enjoyed such a full life as 
this modern Don Quixote whose personality 
flashes out from every word he writes. It would 
ill become the Saturday Review to conceal its ad- 
miration for this great master of life and English, 
since so much of his best work has appeared in its 
pages. 


Long ago, the present writer in the first article he 
ever had published—it was in this review— 
called up a fierce challenge from Cunninghame 
Graham, who accused him of mortal ignorance of 
the Spanish tongue. Terrified at the encounter, 
he meekly pointed out that the dispute concerned 
differences in the spelling of ancient and modern 
Spanish, and that he had been writing of the 16th 
century and used the 16th century spelling. He 
still preserves the generous letter written in Don 
Roberto’s famous illegible hand, that his defence 
called forth. 


Professor Webb wisely quotes at length from his 
hero’s works. No one can describe so well the 
glory of the horse which ‘‘ paweth in the valley 
and rejoiceth in his strength,” whether it be in 
South or Central America or the extreme West of 
Africa. When he sent a subscription to the 
National monument to Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill), 
he wrote to Colonel Roosevelt: ‘‘ If in another 
world there is any riding—and God forbid that I 
Should go to any heaven in which there are no 
horses—I cannot but think that there will be a soft 
swishing as of the footsteps of some _ invisible 
horse heard occasionally on the familiar trails over 
which the equestrian statue is to look.”’ 


One of his latest books, ‘‘ The Horses of the 
Conquest,’’ is dedicated to his old horse, Pampa, 
and long may he be spared to give to the Row that 
touch of romance which it needs so badly. 


“ «+. fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To ryden out, he loved chivalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom and curteisye . 
He was a verray parfit gentil knight.” 


A GREAT ORPEN BOOK 


Sir William Orpen: Artist and Man. P. G. 
Konody and Sidney Dark. Seely Service & 
Co. 26s. 


(REVIEWED BY Rosin H. LEGGE) 


HE great multitude of the friends of Sir 
William Orpen R.A., who bitterly regretted 
the almost frivolous attitude adopted towards him 
by a large section of the Press when he died a year 
ago, will take heart of grace when the read the 
story of Orpen, the Man and the Artist, which 
P. G. Konody and Sidney Dark have combined to 
produce in such beautiful style. It does not seem 
to me to be within the bounds of possibility to 
produce a more sensitive or a more understanding 
portrait in prose of Orpen the Man than this of 
Sidney Dark, while Konody’s exposition of Orpen 
the Artist is a masterly piece of work. 


It is, of course, a sad pity that Dark’s friend- 
ship with Orpen was so comparatively short: It 
began at the end of the war only. For those who 
knew him for twice the length of time and more, 
as I did, can have met few of equal understanding 
and the book might conceivably therefore 
have increased its value had the author been in the 
position to write from first-hand knowledge of a 
dozen or more years of Orpen’s life before the war 
brought on the terrible change in Orpen’s character 
which actually occurred. The horror of it all 
played havoc with Orpen and ultimately was a 
primary cause in the breakdown of his health and 
his all too early death. 


However, we must make the best of the best book 
at present existing on the subject. Here and there 
pop up little sparkles of Orpen, the ardent 
anti-humbug. ‘‘ I was brought up on the Irish 
Question,” said he on one occasion, ‘‘ but what 
the Irish Question was I have no idea!’’ One 
can see the terrible bitterness of the painter’s smile 
in the withering drawing of the Ex-Kaiser as he 
sat hunched-up in a war-cemetery, ‘‘ Seeing him- 
self as others see him.’’ And is not the sketch 
of President Wilson— ‘‘ the Peace Maker ’”’ as 
Orpen depicts him—a delicate piece of mordant 
sarcasm? And what of ‘‘ Man versus Beast,’’ 
which, like ‘‘ The Black Cap,”’ created so much 
uproar when it was exhibited ? 


Konody’s selection of pictures to illustrate the 
book, of which pictures there are no fewer than 
sixty-five, superbly reproduced, is supremely well 
made. Orpen is here in all his guises—from the 
wonderful ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ painter as long ago as in 
1899, when Orpen was but 21, to ‘‘ The Surgeon.”’ 
(Ivor Back), the delightful and merry ‘“* Sir William 
MacCormick,’’ and ‘‘ Palm Sunday,’ (1930). 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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Some Dickens Men. By Edwin Charles. Rich & 
Cowan. 12s. 6d. net. 


if did not need the sympathetic foreword by Sir 

Philip Gibbs to ensure a welcome for this 
book which, with its predecessor ‘‘ Some Dickens 
Women,”’ forms a good introduction to the mass 
of Dickens’ work. Whoever has not yet read the 
novels can begin by large extracts making up 
sound portraits of Sam Weller, Sydney Carton, 
Captain Cuttle and nine other famous characters 
from Dickens’ magic pen: having finished he will 
certainly want to read further in the novels them- 
selves. Mr. Charles’ method and choice are alike 
commendable. He does not denude his subject 
by the extraction of plums but rather incites to 
curiosity by lifting a corner of the veil. Sir Philip 
Gibbs vouches for the author being himself a 
Dickens character. This doubtless explains his 
success. We are grateful to Mr. Charles, and 
grateful too to his introducer for the justice of his 
remark that Dickens characters exist to-day for 
those who have eyes to see them, and for the 
warmth of his plea for Dickens as inspirer to 
laughter and to tears. Perhaps those who were 
brought up on Mr. Pickwick and his marvellous 
successors have some difficulty in imagining a 
world without them. But such a world must 
exist and Mr. Edwin Charles is the man to drive a 
gateway through its wall. 


The Oxford Companion to English Literature. 
Compiled and edited by Sir Paul Harvey. 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 15s. 


This is an invaluable companion to readers of 
English literature. It is made up of two elements. 
One is a list of English authors, literary works, 
and literary societies which have historical or 
present importance. Under an author’s name is 
given a selection of facts bearing on his life and 
literary activity, while under the title of a work 
there is some indication of its nature. The other 
element is the explanation of allusions commonly 
met with, or likely to be met with, in English 
literature in so far as they are not covered by the 
articles on English authors and works. American 
literature is included, but other literatures only 
as they provide common allusion in English. 
Sir Paul Harvey is to be congratulated on the 
magnificent way in which he has carried out a 
tremendous task. 


Rugger Stories. Collected by Howard Marshall. 
Putnam. 5s. 


Mr. Marshall, himself one of the most attractive 
writers about Rugby, set out to discover whether 
the game was acquiring a literature of his own. 
He deserves the grateful thanks of all the thou- 
sands of people who ‘‘ wangle’”’ a seat in the 
stand at an International or who stand by the 
muddy touch-line of a club ground on a wet Satur- 


A Short Guide to New Books 


day afternoon. The upshot of Mr. Marshall’s 
effort is the proof that there is such a literature, 
and a very delicious proof it is. Read John Buchan 
on how Scotland beat ‘‘ The Kangaroos,’’ Robert 
Lynd on a famous England-Ireland match, Liam 
O’Flaherty on a game in which a wing three. 
quarter began with the reputation of a ‘‘funk’’ and 
ended with the halo of a hero, or John Barnett on 
the story of a Cock House match at Haileybury, 
They will but serve to whet your appetite for more, 
and there is plenty more in the book. The school. 
boy will revel in it and the ‘* old hand ”’ will let 
his cigar go out because he will keep on saying; 
‘* Ah! That reminds me... .’’ A good open 
game, ‘‘a little something warming,’’ a cheery 
fire and Mr. Marshall’s book—and if anybody asks 
for a better Saturday afternoon and evening than 
that they don’t deserve it. 


The Romance of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. By E. 
Beresford Chancellor. Richards Press. 12s. 6d, 


This is a book which should appeal to a wider 
circle than lovers and students of old London. 
There are history, colour, romance and great 
stories tucked away in that little area of London 
bounded by Holborn, the Strand, Drury Lane 
and Chancery Lane, and Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor has unlocked a richly stored treasure chest. 
His bit of old London is, of course, the Land of 
the Law, but it is much more than that, and many 
famous figures flit through his well-written pages. 
A very human and entertaining slice of history. 


I Remember. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Bell has set down in the simplest terms the 
life that he led in Glasgow as a child in the 
Eighties. He deals with the merchant class with its 
formal code of manners and not a little that he tells 
us is calculated to make the hair of a Sassenach, 
born later into a younger world, bristle with a 
shiver at the uncongenial past. Yet the author's 
memory is as tender as it is tenacious, and he 
touches up the foibles of the last generation with 
a kindly irony. He seems even to have enjoyed 
the Glasgow Sunday, though his description of it 
is rather grim. 


By J. J. Bell. | Porpoise Press. 


Everyday Things in Classical Greece. Rv M. and 
C. H. B. Quennell. Batsford 8s. 


The latest volume in this admirable series which 
seeks to give life to the dry bones of history is 
fully equal to its predecessors. The boy or git! 
who has read will have a lively idea of what 
everyday existence was like to a Greek of the Fifth 
Century B.C. and for the rest of his or her life 
“the glory that was Greece ’’ will have a real 
significance as the basis of all civilisation. Perhaps 
the interest of these sketches would be enhanced, if 
the authors would adopt a tone rather less didactic. 
They have no need to assume the disguise of 4 
schoolmaster. 
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CRITICISM SERIOUS AND OTHERWISE 
The English Dramatic Critics. James Agate. 
Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d. net. 
A. B. C. of the Theatre. By Humbert Wolfe. 
The Cresset Press. ds. net. 
HIS is an excellent compilation of specimens 
taken from the work of leading English 
dramatic critics from 1660 to the present day. 
The book may be confidently recommended to all 
interested in the history of our stage. There is 
really nothing more to be said about it, for if the 
doubts that most sincere critics feel, though seldom 
express, as to the value of criticism can never be 
wholly, and often not even partly, justified, there 
is surely no excuse for one critic discoursing on 
another critic’s criticism of somebody else’s work. 

Mr. Agate has made a judicious selection and 
brought within the reach of the general public 
a number of important records that before were 
only accessible to students. For there is this to be 
remembered about dramatic critics, that they 
provide the only criterion of dead actors’ worth. 
But for them, the actor’s immortality would 
depend solely on that most nebulous of things, 
stage tradition. However much actors may some- 
times resent criticism they must put up with it in 
the hope of their names living hereafter. That is 
why, from the historical point of view, criticism 
of acting is of greater importance than criticism 
of plays, that can be read. Some of Mr. Agate’s 
quite recent specimens were perhaps hardly worth 
retaining, but that, as so much else that touches 
the sphere of criticism, is a matter of opinion and 
he is fully entitled to think himself in the right. 

Lampoons form one of the most engaging 
branches of the literary art, and Mr. Hum- 
bert Wolfe’s short introduction to his own 
will give pleasure to every lover of them. It is 
none the worse because his opening statement 
‘““Lampoons (or lampoonists) may be divided into 
two classes—the malicious and the more malicious”’ 
is belied by almost every one of the couplets that 
follow. Mr. Wolfe’s pen is less dipped in gall 
than he fancies and this distinctly clever production 
would entertain the more, were the wounds 
inflicted by it more obvious. 

The caddishness after which Mr. Wolfe hankers 
is sweetened by a sirup of natural good nature. 
He makes us think kindly of himself as well 
as of his victims. This gentle lampoonist, the false 
fire in whose cresset pleases even if it does not 
scorch, has found a remarkable collaborator in 
Miss Kathryn Hamill. Her black and white 
illustrations, some of which show strongly the 
influence of post-war German caricature, while 
avoiding its brutality, form a cheering counter- 
foil to the author’s unvenomed wit. This is an 
A. B. C. that should have wide popularity among 
the intelligent—by which is not meant the 
intelligentsia as the term is understood to-day. 
The book is further made lovely by a wonderful 
silver jacket. Mr. Wolfe and Miss Hamill should 
go on and prosper. There are many subjects 
crying aloud for treatment, in perhaps slightly less 
‘tenuous "’ form (the word is Mr. Wolfe’s own). 


But first let them go out and buy tuppence worth 
of spite. 


FEAR—AND “THE FINAL” 


The Examination. By Friedrich Torberg. Trans- 
lated by F. A. Voigt. Chatto & Windus. 
Ts. 6d. 
HERE is nothing like the Matura in England. 
It is the Final Examination which lies before 
every German Schoolboy and which he must pass 
before he can hope to get a job worth having. It 
dominates all his school life; it is the end of every- 
thing, the only thing that matters. The whole 
organisation of the High School is based upon it. 
In England we have the *‘ School Cert.’’ and the 
‘* Matric.’’; the only people who worry about 
them are the under-developed schoolmaster and 
the over-developed parent. To the boy they are 
incidents which may or may not be a bit of a 
nuisance. But to the German boy the Matura is 
an elephant looming down a lane, and the elephant 
must be fought and overcome. The effect upon the 
boy is indescribable; upon the staff it is worse. 
That is the theme of this book. It is the story of 
Kurt Gerber in the VII Ith form, the Matura form, 
and ‘* God ”’ Kupfer is in charge of it. There are 
many others in the book, all finely drawn, but 
they are the background and serve only to throw 
into high relief the slow and horrifying destruction 
of the fine brain of the boy by the Matura and its 
high priest Kupfer. 

Gerber is, or would have been, a decent 
intelligent boy until Kupfer made him mad. 
Torberg knows what he is writing about and we 
are entitled to suppose that Kupfer resembles 
something that represents truth. Compared to 
Kupfer, King (of Stalky and Co.) is a fond family 
nurse. The portrait is one of a ruthless, venomous, 
malignant, bullying individual who feeds fat on 
the hate he himself breeds. He has no place outside 
school life. Beyond that he lives alone, except that 
occasionally he tramples upon a_ subservient 
woman. 

This man rules the form which in this last 
desperate year must face the Matura. There are 
nv games, no outlet, no relief from the approaching 
Matura, with ‘‘God’’ Kupfer always there to repre- 
sent it ;no escape except in the dark places where the 
itrepressible may be expressed. The elephant looms 
always nearer; his trumpetings drown every noise 
and the size of him blots out the world. 


Gerber had one holiday during that last awful 
year. He went to Switzerland. We have read 
few finer descriptive passages than the account of 
that journey. The moving train, the steaming 
crowd in it, the approaching night and the passing 
darkness. Friedrich Torberg does it magnificently. 
But even in the clear air of Switzerland there is no 
escape. Gerber’s mind is now so twisted that life 
among the snows of the high mountains can give 
no relief to his swirling brain, and the story works 
up to its terrific climax—the holding of the Final 
Examination. 


The book is essentially Teuton in its orderliness 
and its regard for detail and the final impression 
of elemental strength it leaves. Torberg has 
written a great book, he rises at times to the 
heights, and always Voigt, his translator, follows 
him. 
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AN ANCIENT YEOMAN—POET 
Hesiod: Works and Days. Edited by T. A. 
Sinclair, M.A. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
(Reviewed by RicHAaRD R. OTTLEy.) 
ESIOD is deservedly returning into favour, 
and Mr. Sinclair carries on the good work 
for which Professor Mair and Mr. Evelyn-White 
(Mr. T. W. Allen a powerful reserve) did so much. 
Mr. Sinclair’s edition of the ‘‘ Works and Days ”’ 
is valuable and interesting; and Messrs. Mac- 
millan have produced it handsomely, with the text 
in a type not large but admirably clear. 

The editor’s learning is obviously profound. 
His notes range over eight or nine languages, and 
his studies, in books and periodicals, of folk-lore, 
agriculture, calendar-reckoning, and the rest, are 
much more than merely adequate; his astronomy, 
however, seems astray on page 42. The Pleiades, 
to rise after and set before the sun, must either 
be south of him, which they never are; or else 
east of him each morning and west each evening, 
which is fantastic. The book is intended for 
(advanced) classical students; and it is here that 
we become not exactly disappointed, but rather 
tantalized. 

Classical study now implies folk-lore and many 
kinds of digging ; but an old-fashioned student will 
probably not (will his juniors?) dig up all Mr. 
Sinclair’s far-flung references; he hardly could, 
without a great library at hand. He would, how- 
ever, welcome more discussion of language and 
literature, especially as Hesiod, great as a poet, 
is unequalled as a parallel and a source. And Mr. 
Sinclair is too chary of giving his own views, 
which would be of value, on Hesiod’s date, and 
as to his authorship of the works ascribed to him. 


Prophet and Preacher 


On dissection he is sound, and generally so on 
interpolations. On the poetic merit of the 
‘* Works and Days ”’ one might have expected an 
editor to say more; but on Hesiod as prophet, 
preacher, and almost philosopher, he has important 
things to say, and says most of them well and 
warmly. He traces his influence on the Elegiac 
poets, the Seven Sages, and so to Pindar; and 
notices the quaint parallel, traced by others, with 
Horace’s Epistles. But he will not pursue this 
line to the Athenian dramatists, nor to other Roman 

ts. 

Ove the connection—of thought rather than 
language—between Hesiod, to whom we owe the 
story of Prometheus, and Aschylus, is important ; 
and the parallel between the description of the just 
folk in prosperity (W. and D. 225), and the 
splendid choric prayer in the ‘* Supplices ”’ 
(630 foll.), was surely worth at least a reference, 
which Tucker, conversely, did not fail to give in 
his great edition which, if it changed, revivified 
that play. Catullus, a really well-read young poet, 
doubtless knew Hesiod; perhaps he knew the 
‘* Epithalamium ”’ attributed to him, or, if it was 
already lost, aimed at replacing it in his beautiful 
Peleus-Thetis poem (LXIV), the end of which 
strongly recalls Hesiod’s Iron Age and other pas- 
sages. Manilius also (see Housman on II. 22) 
may have seen some matter lost to us. 


The present writer has come to rate the ‘‘ Works 
and Days ’’ distinctly high, both as poetry and as 
a thoughtful, human document. The old writer, 
hard-working, hardly-used, thrifty, perhaps of 
gentle descent and become a yeoman, is a lovable 
person, with his dry proverbs, his mistrust of 
women, and his outspoken comments on venal 
judges. He was no court poet, and his work seems 
unfitted for public recitation in his own day, even 
if he had a public beyond the smithy. But he is, 
even more than Homer, the father of serious 
poetry. His ‘‘ call” in the ‘‘ Theogony,”’ which 
we assume to be mainly Hesiodic, reminds us of 
the Old Testament prophets, especially Amos; his 
gospel of work tallies with Zoroaster’s (if we may 
still so spell him); his idea of a summer holiday, 
resting in ‘‘the shadow of a great rock,’’ comes close 
to Theocritus and Omar—but no ‘‘ Thou ”’ beside 
him. 

His aspects are so various, that we are grateful 
to Mr. Sinclair for enlightenment on many of 
them, and should have welcomed it on more. If 
we could have only one English edition, the choice 
might fall on Mr. Evelyn-White’s (Loeb) volume, 
which gives a good text, and as much information 
as the necessary conditions admit. But if we 
could have two, and only two, then for the 


‘ Works and Days”’ it would probably be 
Professor Mair and Mr. Sinclair. 


LIGHT ON THE BALKANS 

Rumania. By George Clenton Logio. Manchester, 
Sherratt & Hughes. 6s. net. 

odoriferous exhalation of the roast 

joint,’’ a phrase coined by Professor lorga, 
is quoted by Mr. Logio in this remarkable book 
as affording ‘‘the mainspring of political activity” 
of most Rumanian statesmen. Reviewers are 
supposed to be omniscient, but this reviewer con- 
fesses not to have the knowledge required to check 
Mr. Logio’s statements and inferences. He has 
nevertheless a pretty shrewd idea that Mr. Logio 
may in the main be trusted. 

Mr. Logio, who professes himself a warm 
admirer of Professor lorga—in which he is by no 
means alone—is a trenchant critic of King Carol, 
without being blind to the faults of the Bratianu 
brothers and of their policies. Revelation of mis- 
takes, muddles, and corruption, largely as they 
figure in Mr. Logio’s book, does not however con- 
stitute its main object, which is to give an account 
of Rumania as it is from the point of view of 
economics and ethnography even more than from 
that of politics. 

An astonishing number of facts are brought 
together and admirably displayed in these two 
hundred slim pages, and Mr. Logio’s book must be 
indispensable to any student of Balkan problems. 
His criticism of Allied policy towards Rumania 
during and after the war is severe but perhaps not 
unjust; his earlier historical chapter is excellent; 
and on Rumania’s ethnographical problems he is 
illuminating. To a reader capable of bearing in 
mind that judgment may be suspended on certain 
vexed points Mr. Logio’s Rumania cannot be too 
warmly recommended. 
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AN UNCONSCIOUS DANIEL 
Memoirs of a British Agent. By R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart. Putnam. Qs. net. 

© ALARIA,” says Mr. Bruce Lockhart, 

‘* had left me with an impaired will- 
power and an unhealthy morbidness.”” This was 
after early experiences in Malaya and we may 
doubt how far the malaria that destroyed ancient 
Greek civilisation should be held responsible for 
Mr. Lockhart’s share in the destruction of British 
chances in Russia. If we are to take him at his 
word, the impaired will-power would seem to have 
assumed the form of overweening vanity and mor- 
bidness that of imagining that his smallest and 
most intimate memories have importance for 
others. What wealth of material is here for a 
parodist ! 

Mr. Lockhart ‘‘ made a careful toilet ’’ before 
going to the embassy : how wonderful! ‘‘ To-day I 
have a hate of all towns’: isn’t it palpitating ? 
‘As a Scot I sometimes try to cure my inferiority 
complex toward the English by a simulated con- 
tempt for their intellectual shortcomings ’’: really 
too witty. Hardly a page but sparkles with similar 

ems. 

’ Few Englishmen who were in Russia in the 
summer of 1917 will easily forget the impression 
created by Mr. Lockhart’s perfervid war speech 
in a Moscow theatre. It was perfectly evi- 
dent to all knowing the country and _ the 
people that the reaction from such a moment 
of intoxication must be _ disastrous. Mr. 
Lockhart did not and apparently still does not 
know it, for he narrates this appalling incident with 
infantile delight. It was not the only pitfall, either 
of his own or of others’ digging, into which the 
British Agent at Moscow fell. His book shows 
him to-day as callow, smart, and silly in retrospect 
as in office. 

Sir George Buchanan, not very wise nor very 
penetrating, but not vet an absolute fool, procured 
Mr. Lockhart’s recall: most naturally it was Mr. 
Lloyd George, sympathetically touched by Mr. 
Lockhart’s pert wit, who arranged his return to 
Moscow. There he associated with Colonel Robins 
of the American Red Cross whose flirtation with 
the Bolsheviks could hardly have had more catas- 
trophic results had his hopes of entering into 
friendship with the destroyers of the Russian front 
been fulfilled. At various important points—for in- 
Stance the so-called ‘‘ Lockhart Plot ’’ and the 
murder of the Emperor—other versions or at least 
interpretations of events require consideration, but 
Mr. Lockhart’s own showing makes quite plain the 
futility of his management of British affairs. He 
had himself a bad time at the end, but that does not 
redeem the showing. 

Mr. Lockhart has the complacency to quote an 
opinion of himself from one of the ladies whose 
emotions and their effects on him are inflicted on us 
in the course of the book. She described him as “‘ a 
little clever but not clever enough; a little strong, 
but not strong enough; a little weak, but not weak 
enough’: he adds himself, ‘‘ it seems a fair 
definition of my character.” Mr. Lockhart prob- 
ably does not believe this to be true or wish it to be 
the impression left by his book. But it is. J. P. 


Next Weeks Broadcasting 


IR EDWARD ELGAR occupies the place of 
honour in next week’s programmes. To 


' commemorate his seventy fifth birthday two con- 


certs will be devoted to his works. At the first of 
these (Nov. 30th, 8.15 p.m., National) Sir Edward 
will himself conduct the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra in the Cockaigne Overture and the B flat 
Violin Concerto, while at the second (Dec. 3rd, 
9.0 p.m., Regional) the Catterall String Quartet 
with William Murdoch will play the Sonata in 
in E minor and the Quintet in A minor. 

Another interesting programme will be heard on 
Dec. 2nd, at 10 p.m. (National) when Eda Kersey 
and Victor Hely Hutchinson will give a recital, 
including the César Franck Sonata in A. 

One hour next week will be given to what 
is described as ‘‘ All Male Novelty Variety.” 
The manner in which this is set out in the 
programme pages of the Radio Times is that 
of the facetious fifth form schoolboy. No amount 
vi preliminary boosting ever made a good broad- 
cast out of bad material, but in his excursions into 
the realm of humour the sponsor of this pro- 
gramme betrays only too clearly his attitude to- 
wards his public. There are thousands of quite 
intelligent people who enjoy hearing good 
Variety : they object strongly to being treated as 
nit-wits. To such people the All-Scottish Variety 
programme on Nov. 29th, at 9.20 p.m. (National) 
should be entirely satisfying. 


It pays a bank to be used by tts 
customers, though many of its 
services cost the customer nothing 


It is the Westminster Bank’s policy 
to popularize its services by issuing 
simply worded accounts of various 
ways in which it is glad to be used. 
These bright covered little leaflets 
are conspicuous in any branch of 
the Bank, and may be taken freely. 
They already comprise ‘39 Advan- 
tages of an Account’, ‘Points before 
Travelling’, ‘Securities’, “The Sav- 
ing Habit’, ‘Wills’, ‘Income Tax’, 
and others 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
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| Novels in Brief 


Storm in Oxford. By E. Tangye Lean. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘ jacket ”’ goes out of its way to insist that 
this book ‘‘ makes no pretence at being a picture 
of the University to-day,’’ but adds that it deals 
with an exciting and fantastic incident in the im- 
mediate past. It is exciting in parts and fantastic 
all through, but it is essentially a ‘‘ smart” 
book. There is much good writing in it which is a 
little marred by the impression that the author is 
rather too conscious of it. The dialogue is well 
done, but Mr. Tangye Lean’s pen makes the mis- 
take that the late Mr. Keir Hardie’s tongue used to 
make—it tries to hit the top note from beginning 
to end. When he wrote his first novel, ‘‘ Of 
Unsound Mind,”’ Mr. R. C. Sherriff described 
him as ‘‘ a man who, given the chance, will one 
day write a great novel.’’ He will, but he has 
not done it yet, although he has written a promis- 
ing one. 


Bunga-Bunga. By Stephen King-Hall. 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

Add an orchestra, a chorus of gleaming teeth 
and twinkling legs, a well-dressed house and a few 
catchy tunes and you will have the ideal musical 
comedy. Sir Montague Thumpeter (the Governor 
of Bunga-Bunga who is a martinet when his 
sister is present but who likes his brandies and his 
night-clubs and his little friends when she is 
absent), his A.D.C. who is very much of a Dashing 
Fellow, the sister herself with a Passion for 
Reform, am American millionairess-widow who 
is more than a little susceptible, plus a few bright 
little ladies, make up the familiar but amusing 
cast. Mr. King-Hall has mixed them up magnifi- 
cently and the person who can find a page without 
a laugh on it is beyond hope. 


In the Swim. By Nina Cohen. 
7s. 6d. 

A rather unusual book which first threatens to be 
clock full of sex and psychology and then happily 
changes its mind. The story centres round two 
mothers, each of whom has a_ growing-up 
daughter. The one experiences disappointment, 
the other jealousy—a theme which is not hack- 
neyed and which is treated in an intensely human 
and interesting manner. The gay life of town is 
cleverly conveyed ; so is the refreshing contrast of 
the countryside. 


Old Callender. By Claude Copping. Desmond 
Harmsworth. 7s. 6d. 

The old man is 75 years of age when the book 
opens. He is a jolly old man who has built up 
a good provincial business, is quite content, is 
passing rich, and drinks a lot of whisky. There is 
a son who gets control of the business, modernises 
it, changes it out of all belief. And there are 
daughters—sharp-featured, sharp tongued, cal- 
culating creatures whom their father hates even 
more after his wife is killed by a motor-car than 
le did before. The old man, proud of everything, 
gradually decays, and—fighting to the last—dies. 
A little melancholy but well done. 


Ivor 


John Murray. 


ILMS 
By Mark ForREST 


Rome_ Express. 
Tivoli. 
Rasputin. Directed by Adolph Trotz. Marble 

Arch Pavilion. 
Love Me To-night. Directed by Rouben Mamoy. 
lien. Carlton. 

N this country one sees too little of Conrad 
I Veidt, who is one of the three best actors on 
the screen; this week, however, he appears in two 
pictures which are as different as chalk from 
cheese. The most important of these two films js 
‘* Rome Express,’’ which comes to the Tivoli, 
This is the first picture to be made at the new 
British-Gaumont studio at Shepherd’s Bush, and 
if the others that follow are three-quarters as good 
the British film industry will come into its own. 

The story, all about a stolen masterpiece, takes 
place entirely in the train, where a medley of some 
dozen people is cleverly interwoven. — Every 
character is sharply defined and, within limits, 
excellently played. Donald Calthrop has the 
painting, Conrad Veidt and Hugh Williams want 
it, Cedric Hardwicke momentarily appropriates it, 
Joan Barry, Harold Huth, Esther Ralston and 
Gordon Harker are dragged into the complication, 
and Frank Vosper, as the prefect of police, lays 
his hands on it in the end. 

This is a fine cast, and Mr. Forde, apart from 
directing it very well, has preserved the train 
illusion splendidly. The Gare de Lyon and the 
express were constructed in the studio, but the 
scenery was actually taken on the Rome express 
and projected by means of glass screens. — The 
atmosphere and the certainty of touch shown here 
should definitely set a new standard for British 
films, and I hope the industry, as a whole, will 
‘* mark, read, learn and inwardly digest ’’ every 
foot of the picture. 

Conrad Veidt’s performance is outstanding ; t 
appreciate how good an actor he is, it is also 
worth while paying a visit to see him as Rasputin 
when the film of that name comes to the Marble 
Arch Pavilion on Monday. Here, too, the atmo- 
sphere has been cleverly caught, but the story of 
this remarkable man has not sufficient action to 
make the picture anything except an interesting 
experiment. There is no tampering with history, 
but continual orgies form a tedious background 
which Conrad Veidt’s acting alone relieves. 

That popular pair, Jeanette Macdonald and 
Maurice Chevalier are again at the Carlton. This 
time the director is not Mr. Lubitsch, but Mr. 
Mamoulien, and the latter seems to me to have 
overreached himself. The film is too fanciful and, 
strange mixture, too vulgar. .I can only suppose 
that the board of censors didn’t understand the 
innuendoes with which the dialogue is replete. 
Maurice Chevalier plays a tailor who gets an it 
vitation to his client’s castle; once there he wakes 
the princess up; the fanciful analogy is that of the 
prince and the sleeping beauty. There are some 
good tunes, but I doubt if this picture will prove 
so popular as its predecessors. 


Directed by Walter Forde, 
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Behead me first what never should be told. 
Curtail a quantity—of notes or gold. 

Tends herds of reindeer mid the arctic cold. 
Young officer : the title’s borne no more. 

Of savoury jelly please extract the core. 
The act of consecrating priest’s and deacons, 
And that of lighting, or of kindling, beacons. 


The Saturday Acrostics 


New Series 
We offer a prize of a book for the first correct solution 


RULES 
Ruies.—(1) The book chosen must be named when the ; - 

solution is sent in and must be selected from the books 

reviewed in The of the . To catch by guile, in pitfall, gin, or snare. 

must not ex To hug, like loving wife or angry bear. 
. marked “ ACROSTIC ” an a ; . Heard when a Highland chief in death lies low. 
/onrad Epiror, Saturday Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, Heart of gaunt bird, to frogs and eels a foe 
Ors on W.C.2. (4) Solutions must reach us by first post on the F . . 
in. two Thursday following the date of publication. 


from SOLUTION oF Acrostic No. 9. 
Is DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 10. 
. — INGREDIENTS OF A LUNCH WHICH WILL NOT COME TOO s 
on SOON L aplande 
1, and To THOSE WHO’VE PLIED THE OAR FROM EARLY MORN E nsig 
> good TILL NOON. aS 

own, Doubtful—acknowledgements of debt must go. Oo tdinatio 

tak . Not pretty, therefore half away we’ll throw. F irin 
a Recalls Sir Toby and Malvolio. arrulou | 
f some Engine of war now sunk to children’s toy. Russophobi 

Every With young prefixed may designate a boy. : ntra 
limits, Our forebears’ groats and guineas were his spoil. nelas 
s the Epithet sacred to the sons of toil. oronac 

$ want Two-thirds of all men, not excepting one. 
: Shape of our planet’s course around the sun. “ The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece! 

ites It, “ Tis no inheritance,’”’ the saw affirms. Where burning Sappho loved and sung.” 
1 and . Strange craving, for the destined food of worms! Byron, Don Juan. 
ation, 
» lays DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 9. 


Ses-GIRDLED ROCKS FAMED WHEN OUR WORLD WAS The winner of Acrostic No. 8 was Maud Crowther, to 


t from YOUNG ; whom a book has been sent. She has chosen “ Argentine 
train THE PORTESS WHO IN THEM LOVED AND SUNG. Tango,” by Philip Guedella. Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 
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“ PEWRITER ? 


Let 

Aarble your next machine be an English-made 
atmo- Me BAR-LOCK. It has every feature essential to 
ory of . efficient typing, all modern improvements and 
onl ie several advantages exclusive to itself. Here are 
aati oS fs three only: Instantly detachable and removable 
story, carriages, one base thus serving for six different 
round go lengths; Ten Key Tabulator; Patented Ribbon 
Device, ensuring perfect alignment and impression. 

i and 


This ‘ Write for full particulars 
+ Mr. 
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an PORTABLE 
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BAR-LOCK * (1925) CO. NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 
LONDON AGENTS: 
INSOLL & COMPANY, Southwark Street, S.E.1. Phone Hop 2033 


Also Agents for the following Areas: BRISTOL—20. Bri St Phone 22677. 
LEEDS— 16/17, South Parade, Phone 22265. BRADFORD 171, Swan Areade 


(Easy Payment Terms if desired.) 
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ITY.—By C. J. 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 

HERE seems to be little immediate prospect 

of relief from the feeling of uncertainty, even 

of gloom, that has spread itself over the investment 

markets during the last few weeks. The opening 

days of November found the inspiriting influence 

of the successful War Loan Conversion still 

operative. As the month has progressed, how- 

ever, markets have been exposed to the chilling 

influence of successive disappointments. The ex- 

cessive stagging of the 3 per cent. Conversion 

issue has created a position of technical weakness 
in Gilt Edged. 

This has reinforced a tendency towards falling 
prices in this market that was widely predicted to 
occur as soon as the special supporting influences 
were less strongly at work. For a short while it 
seemed that lower Gilt Edged prices, accom- 
panied by a moderate rise in Ordinary Share 
values, afforded evidence of a healthy transfer of 
resources into industrial equities of which the 
prospects were judged to be brightening. But, 
during the last fortnight, the trend of equity values 
has also been downwards. oe 

It is not difficult to discern the cause of the 
prevailing mood. A month ago it was very com- 
monly believed that the World Conference might 
be held early in the New Year and that it would 
somehow pave the way to a rising price level, the 


rapid removal of exchange restrictions and a gen- 


eral recovery of trade. Now it is understood that 
April is the earliest month in which the Conference 
can take place. Moreover, the deep-seated dis- 
_ agreements among the chief parties upon major 
questions of policy have been revealed and no 
simple way of solving these disagreements sug- 
gests itself. Disappointment with regard to the 
Conference has been accompanied by increasing 
anxiety over the political situation in Germany 
and the relations between Japan and the League. 


The U.S. Debt 

The chief disturbing influence at the moment, 
however, is the question of our War Debt pay- 
ment to the United States. Mr. Hoover’s official 
statement may be described as disinheriting if 
non-committal. And there is no doubt that it 
represents public opinion. However, the real 
decision must rest with Congress which meets 
on December 4. Suppose that Congress _ is 
insistent. Suppose also that we comply with 
our obligation. An awkward political situation 
will be created. For there is little doubt 
that at Lausanne we came to some kind of 
understanding with France as to common action 
in respect of War Debt. France is due to pay her 
instalment to the United States on the same day 
as ourselves. But no one expects that France will 
pay America now that she is no longer receiving 


reparations. Hence our payment would certaj 
be viewed with very great coldness by France ag 
a departure from the principle of common action, 

Again, suppose that we pay, although there jg 
no doubt whatever that we have command of the 
necessary means of payment, it is virtually certain 
that the occasion would be seized for a bear attack 
upon sterling which might bring the pound tg 
$3.10 or even $3. Such an event would be ex. 
tremely disturbing to trade. 

_ Most injurious of all, although not at all likely jo 
occur, would be a large flight from the pound 
inspired by the belief that progressive deteriora. 
tion in the value of our currency was about to take 
place. It cannot be too strongly stated that such 
fears would be quite without real justification. ]f 
the pound were to fall sharply for a short time in 
consequence of the payment to America the wisest 
course would be to allow the decline to take place, 
trusting to the effect of contrary trade influences to 
restore the economic level. 


A Sensible Solution. 

There is, however, still another obvious aspect of 
the matter. The payment of the sterling equivalent 
of 93 million dollars for which no provision was 
made in our last Budget would give rise to an awk 
ward problem in public finance. Perhaps the most 
sensible solution of the matter would be to take the 
required gold from the reserve in the Issue Depart. 
ment of the Bank of England and to increase the 


‘Fiduciary Issue to a corresponding amount. But 


such a course would be widely misunderstood and 
there is no probability that it will be adopted. Yet 
the one thing that seems to be quite certain is that 
the country cannot bear a large addition to its tax 
burden such as would be required to provide this 
sum out of revenue. 


From these somewhat depressing conjectures it 
is pleasant to be able to turn to other more hopeful 


aspects of our economic affairs.. Despite all our 
troubles, despite all the deepseated economic dis 
order, much of our-business activity goes on steadily 
functioning and, what is more, functioning profit. 
ably. An instance is afforded by the recently issued 
accounts of Messrs. Tate and Lyle. The profit 
records of the last three years show a remarkable 
improvement notwithstanding the growing inten 
sity of the general depression. The trading profit 
for these years has been £385,928 ; £992,732 ; and 
£1,075,000. In consequence of this improvement 
the dividend has been raised from 13} per cent. to 
16 per cent. and the amount placed to general 
reserve,, £200,000, is double as great as last year. 
Shareholders and potential investors in_ this 
prosperous undertaking must bear in mind that 
such profits are to some extent the result of fortu- 
nate circumstances in respect of price movements. 
But, conservatively treated, they became the basis 
of an enhanced share value that will persist through 
years that may be somewhat less favourable. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds exceed £40,697,000. Total Income exceeds £9,901,000 


LONDON : 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 


_ EDINBURGH : 64 Princes Street. 
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American War Debts 

SIR,—Your excellent City correspondent, Mr. 
Hamilton, makes things much too easy for him- 
self by suggesting that the question of War Debts 
may be compared to a case where, “if A borrows 
from B before the two go off together for a tiger- 
shoot in which A loses his arm, no one would sug- 
gest that B should cancel the debt as a form of 
compromise.” 

I remember that tiger-shoot—in fact, | was one 
of the beaters—and this is what really happened. 
A and B, walking through the jungle, were 
attacked by a man-eating tiger. A held the tiger 
at bay for a considerable period, the while B, 
safely treed, grumbled at the inconvenience caused 
tc himself. ‘‘ Why can’t you two go and fight 
somewhere else? ’’ he asked, and threatened to 
report A to'the R.S.P.C.A. Then the tree gave 
way under B’s weight and the tiger turned on him 
too. A, despite the loss of an arm, eventually 
killed the tiger by clubbing it with B’s rifle. B 
now claims that A shall present him with a much 
larger and better rifle to replace the one damaged 
in the struggle. What should A do? 

My own view, which I believe to be in the spirit 
of the Balfour declaration, is that A should tell B 
to take the tiger’s skin, for what it is worth, as 
compensation, and to call it a Red Letter Day. 

May I add that I don’t really think problems of 
this nature can by clarified by short analogies ? 

C. E. BeCcHHOFER ROBERTS. 


_ Nietzsche the Man 

SIR,—I hope it is not too late for me to reply 
to a review of Mr. O’Brien’s ‘* Son of the Morn- 
ing’ which you recently printed. 

Your reviewer would perhaps be surprised if he 
knew the extent to which contemporary thought is 
permeated with Nietzsche’s influence or, contemp- 
tuous of mere intangible ‘‘ influences ’’ he realised 
to what extent the Fascist State has heen reared on 
Nietzschean foundations—this on the avowal of 
Mussolini himself. And yet this is the thinker 
whose merit lies in having dined a few times with 
a musician who was far more of a mountebank than 
‘an artist! 

Mr. O’Brien’s book is pretentious, but the free- 
dom with which he calls Nietzsche Fritz should not 
delude us into thinking he lives on terms of any 
teal intimacy with the Master. A little Freud 
seems to have gone a long way, and sexual inhibi- 
tions, highly significant though they are, are not 
Sufficient to explain away a phenomenon like 
Nietzsche. 

And, to conclude, has your reviewer read more 
than “* Zarathustra’? If he has, why does he 
think so poorly of Nietzsche ‘as a thinker? The 
early Nietzsche formulated a highly important 
theory of art, his whole work is masterly in its 
Psychological insight and is sustained by a rare 
power of making brilliant and accurate generalisa- 
tions from what seem to be barren, unrelated facts. 

Phoristic in form though it is, his philosophy has 
& startling intellectual toughness. The sheer, 


solid thought in books like ‘* The Joyful Wis- 
dom ” and ‘‘ Beyond Good and Evil ’’ is almost 
unique. 
JoHN L, BEEVERS. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


‘Junior Outline of History.” 


SIR,—I thank you for your critical review of 
my ‘‘ Junior Outline of History ’’ (by permission 
of Mr. H. G. Wells), and am carefully noting its 
points for consideration when the book comes up 
for revisal for a later edition. 

As I want to make it as accurate as_ possible, 
could I ask that your reviewer would be courteous 
enough to point out the inaccuracies of which he 
complains in the preface ? 

I. O. Evans. 


[Our Reviewer answers : 


It is inaccurate to state that ‘‘ we,’’ meaning the 
English, ‘‘ are arming as though we meant to 
fight someone else.’’ It is inaccurate to say that 
since the war the Germans ‘‘ have shown them- 
selves such a pleasant and likeable people.”’ It 
is inaccurate to suggest that schoolboys, 
before the Outlines of Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Evans, learnt nothing about evolution and social- 
ism or about the origin of Roman civilisation. 
Finally, it is inaccurate that these two doubtless 
well-meaning gentlemen are the first to bring the 
idea of world History as opposed to National 
History to the young.] 


WHICH ? 


THE DARK OR THE LIGHT 


Over each of the patients attending this Hospital 
hangs the dark cloud of doubt :—Does. the future Told 
for them Darkness or Light? Does the warning. they 

ve received presage actual blindness, semi-blin » 
or can full sight be restored? 


- Thanks to the skill and i f the Honorary 
Medical Staff the practical in all but a. few 
instances gives them fresh hope. 
ired annually i £30,000, the balance 


WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL 
MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Founded 1856. | H. W. BURLEIGH, Hon. Secretary. 


Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis 


And other Diseases of the Nervous System 


MAIDA VALE, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1866 1 ted 1900. 
CHARLES DRUMMOND, Esq. Chairman and Treasurer. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND, ' Bankers : 
Messrs. GLYNN MILLS & Co. 

Beds. 5,000 Patients treated annum. 
Annual Expenditure £12,000. 
THE HOSPITAL IS PRACTICALLY WITHOUT 
ENDOWMENT. 
The Committee suggest the Hospital as._a worthy 
tee (Residuary). 
© Hospital is a Model Institution rebuilt in 1903-13 
by the means of Legacies of generous 
rs. 


Committee aecept the responsibility of their 
office M5 faith that testaters may provide thousan 
of pounds annua towards the treatment of pitiable 
sufferers from Epilepsy, Hemiplegia, Creep Pa 
infantile Paraly Neuritis, N 
Tumour, General lysis and a hundred other dis- 
. orders of the Nervous System. H. W. Burteigh, 
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Literary 


ONG-POEMS WANTED. Songs and musical compo- 

sitions also considered for publication. Known or 

unknown writers invited ‘send MSS. Perrer Derex, Lrp., 
Dept. S.R., 108, Charing X Road, London, W.C.2._ 


TPuE COMING RACE. New Edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” 
with preface giving practice of Upward Breathing. 

results for health, throat and voice. 3s. 

THUR LOVELL, Wigmore Hall, W.1. 


Strikin 
MR. AR 


NOVELS, STORIES, and general MSS. read and placed 

by experienced Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grate- 
ful Testimonials —Tue Lonpon Literary AGeENcy, REGENT 
House, Recent Street, W.1. 


I OURNALISM PAYS. Contributor to 50 papers teaches 
the one sound method. BM/TYPE, W.C.1. 


AUTHORS are invited to forward MSS. to Publishers of 
over thirty years’ standing. £50 Cash Prizes for 


Poems. Strockweti Lrp., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Miscellaneous 


TEA for the discerning. Finest blend Sylhet and Ceylon 

leaf with Darjeeling Broken Orange Pekoe. Racked 
in 1-lb. lined boxes 3/-, three boxes 8/6, post free. Buy 
aa from Eastern Imports, Lrp., 141, Moorgate, London, 


GREAT VOCAL DISCOVERY.—Develop a_ beautiful, 

powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific, 
Silent Method; infallible cure for stammering and all vocal 
defects.—Free particulars and astounding testimony to 
Pror. Rerp, 541, Wigan Road, Bolton, Lanes. E. 


Shipping 


P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA = 


MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
“yon Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Rocular Sailings frem 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, MEDITERRANE x, 
EGY UDA INDIA PERSIAN GULF. BURMA,’ 
CEYLON STRAITS CHIN JA MAURI 
AND BOTH ARICA! “A “AUSTRALIA, 


& O. and B.I. Ticket it 
Shipping Companies. 


Addresses for all Dassen nger Business, P. & House 

14, Ceckspur endon OF Offite, 

LONDON’ B.I. Agents, GRAY 
, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 


Educational 


F O CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, Los 
° * Of the 59 vacancies announced, 31 have 

been offered to different candidates who studied at 

DAVIES’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2, Padd. 3351/59. 
Vacation course from December 14th-20th. 


Exhibitions 


NEw ENGLISH ART CLUB, New Burlington Galleries, 
Burlington Gardens, W.1. 
83rd_ Exhibition Now Open 
Daily 10—5. Closes Dee. 3. 


Typing 


YPEWRITING. Any MSS. 1/- per 1,000. Accuraey 
guaranteed. Unsolicited testimonials. Returned 
same day. MacDonald, 15, Mllerker Gardens. Richmond. 


Dts OF SCHOOLS, Hostels, and similar institutions 

analysed, and advice given on nutrition, with especial 
reference to economy and modern discoveries in dietetics. 
—Particulars and terms from MRS. MOTTRAM (late 
Student in Institutional Administration at King’s ak 
of Household and Social Science, London University), 42 
Heath Drive, Potter’s Bar. 


ClviL SERVANT (retired) desires post; secretarial, 
library or literary. Apply Box 141, eae tis Review, 
18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2 


Hotels, &c. 


BUXTON. Spa Hotel. 
COMFORTABLE.” 


Telephone: 211. Telegrams: 


Head Hotel. *Phone, 5. 


IRENCESTER.—King’s 
Moderate Terms. 


First Class. 


GOUTHWOLD. Swan Hotel. Telephone : 


GOUTHWOLD. Crown Hotel. Telephone: 53. 


AN EFFECTIVE MARKET 


The classified advertisement columns of the Sarurpay 

Review offer an excellent medium for disposing of 

old Gold and Silver, works of art, rare books, stamps 
and all articles of value. 

Prepaid rate one shilling and sizpence per line | 
(minimum, three lines). 
Communications and postal erders to be sent to 
Advertisement Manager, Satunpay 18-20, 

York Buildings, Adelphi, 


Your Friend Abroad 
is still interested 


in England. 


MAKE SURE THAT HE RECEIVES 
The SATURDAY REVIEW REGULARLY 
BY FILLING IN A SUBSCRIPTION 
FORM AND POSTING IT TO : 
The Publisher, 
The Saturday Review, 


18-20, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 


Foreign Subscription Rate: 17/6 per annum 


Published by the Proprietors, Taz CaawTo 
two lines), in the Parish of St. Paul, in 1 the County of London, 


York Bui hone: Temple Ba: 
UBLISHING Co., Ltp., 18—20, by BU gs P. 


Bar 31657, 
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